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OW MANY of the patrician 
ladies who grace the aristo- 
cratic social or other gath- 
erings of civilization, their 

necks adorned with rows or clusters 
of shimmering pearls, devote a pass- 
ing thought to the origin of the bau- 
bles which form such expensive and 
attractive adjuncts to the ornamenta- 
tion of their drawing-room toilets? 

Very few, I take it, have other than 
the vaguest idea, and would probably 
reply to a query upon the subject: 
“Why, of course, pearls are found in 
oysters.” 


Such, indeed, is the fact; but they 
are also found in other molluscs; some 
fine specimens having been discovered 
in mussels, and even in fresh-water 
clams. However, the chief source of 
supply is the oyster, and the principal 
fisheries are those of Ceylon; though 
there are other fisheries in Borneo, 
the Gulf of California, and the Carib- 
bean Seas, of some importance, and 
the Chinese also pursue the industry 
with a considerable measure of suc- 
cess, 

The pearl is the outcome of an ab- 
normal secretory process generally be- 
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gun by some small gritty foreign sub- 
stance accidentally entering the shell 
and becoming entangled in the tissues 
so firmly that the animal is unable to 
eject it by muscular action; or a boring 
parasite, a cestode or species of tape- 
worm, invades the oyster through the 
shell and deposits its larvae in the 
flesh. This larvae is of globular form, 
of a type known as the cysticercus, 
and dies in its cyst. 

It has been well said, by a French- 
man, I think, that: “The ornament as- 
sociated in all ages with beauty and 
wealth is nothing but the sarcophagus 
of a worm.” 

Be the unwelcome substance what 
it may, a morsel of grit, splinter of 
wood, fragment of sea-shell, or the 
more obstinate larvae of the cestode, 
the oyster proceeds to obtain relief 
from the irritation and pain by en- 
shrining the intruding particle in na- 


creous matter essentially the same as 


the lining of its shell, mother-of-pearl. 

And there we have the pearl. Sim- 
ple, isn’t it? . 

. The pearl hardens with a perfectly 

smooth surface, the shape depending 
entirely upon the form of the body 
covered and the position which it oc- 
cupies in the living tissues, but -usu- 
ally it is either spherical, oval or pear 
shaped. 

The finest pearls, those classified 
as of the “first-water,” should be of 
perfect skin, regularly delicate in tex- 
ture, free from all suspicion of specks 
and flaws, of clear translucent white 
color with subdued iridescent sheen, 
and in form mathematically spherical 
or symmetrically pear-shaped. 

Sir David Brewster first demon- 
strated that the iridescence of sub- 
stance is an optical phenomena due 
to the interference of rays of.light re- 
flected from microscopic corrugations 
of the surface of the pearl. 

Another class of pearl, known as 
“perle bouton,” is found attached to 
the shell, and when cut away is flat 
on one side and convex on the other. 

Sometimes, in very old oysters, a 
pearl may be found buried completely 
in the substance of the shell, and it is 
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only discovered when splitting the 
matrix into layers for the manufacture 
of buttons, knife handles or other such 
articles as the mother-of-pearl is used 
for. Many valuable pearls have been 
destroyed in this process. 

The most perfect pearl in existence 
is supposed to be that known as “La 
Pelligrina,” possessed by the Czar of 
Russia, and now in the Zozima Mu- 
seu.n at Moscow. It is a Ceylon pearl, 
found in 1835, and purchased by the 
Russian Crown in Teheran, Persia, in 
1842. It is said that the Shah of Per- 
sia had the merchant buried alive for 
daring to sell it out of the country. 
It is perfectly globular in form and 
weighs twenty-eight carats. 

The largest known pearl is in the 
Beresford-Hope collection, on exhibi- 
tion at the Victoria and Albert Mu- 
seum, London. It is an irregular 
spheroid in shape, weighs three ounces 
and measures four and a half inches in 
circumference. 

It is commonly believed, though the 
Chinese government has persistently 
denied it, that the Chinese have for 
many centuries been producing pearls 
artificially, so to speak, by taking up 
the oysters, drilling minute holes in 
the shells and forcing into the interiors 
atoms of a character suited to excite 
the animals to use their secretory pow- 
ers, then returning the oysters to the 
beds. After a certain lapse of time 
they are fished up again, with a tol- 
erable certainty that some, at any rate, 
will bear value, though the great 
majority so treated die in the beds, or 
if sufficiently vigorous to survive the 
operation, manage to rid themselves of 
the intruding particles. This  treat- 
ment is not permitted by the British 
authorities. © 

The Ceylon fisheries are situated 
in Mandar Bay, off the Northwest 
Coast, fifteen to twenty miles from the 
shore. 

Oysters arrive at maturity, from the 
pearl-fisher’s point of view, at the age 
of seven years, but the largest pearls 
are found generally in specimens of 
much greater age, judging from the ap- 
pearance of their shells. 
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There has been long periods during 
which the yield of pearls has shrunk 
to almost nothing, particularly in. the 
eighteenth century, and in the nine- 
teenth there was a similar failure for 
twelve years, ending in 1902, each in 
its turn causing extraordinary ad- 
vances in values. Strange to say, the 
yield in the year 1903 was the third 
largest on record. Science has been 
unable to offer any explanation of this 
phenomenon. It is worthy of note, 
however, that the great crop of 1903 
had no apparent effect upon the mar- 
ket, prices remaining at the point to 
which the scarcity had enabled mer- 
chants to raise them. 

From 1798 to 1906 the British gov- 
ernment worked the fisheries, or rather 
allowed them to be worked, on a sort 
of share basis. 

A large number of small capitalists 
engaged in the trade, and owning in 
the aggregate a fleet of about three 
hundred boats, were granted permits 
to fish. Each boat carries a crew of 
twenty-one Cingalese, ten of whom are 
divers. The fleet sails for the beds 
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at midnight and commences opera- 
tions at daybreak, returning with the 
results of their efforts before sun- 
down. 

The average depth at which oysters 
are found is sixty to seventy feet, | 
and to these depths accordingly the 
diver descends, being let down by a 
rope secured beneath his arms. 

To aid him in sinking he has a stone 
weighing some fifty pounds, with a 
looped stirrup on the top, into which 
he places his right foot, using his left - 
to steady a net bag into which he 
scoops the oysters from the bed. Both 
stone and bag are attached to a light 
line, by which they are hauled up to 
the boat after the diver’s return. 

An important member of the crew is 
the shark charmer, or priest; and when 
that worthy has made his weird incan- 
tations and a sacrifice (usually a slight 
dash of Holland gin thrown on the 
water), the diver fixes a little ebonite 
clasp, like a small clothes-pin, on his 
nostrils, leaps overboard, puts his foot 
into the stirrup, gives the word, and 
disappears to face the mysteries and 

















Native Cingalese experts boring pearls for the purpose of “stringing.” 
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The crews of the fishing boats carrying the two-thirds, put aside for the 
government, into the “kothes,” or storage bins, before taking their own share 
away from the compound. 


dangers of his calling in the great 
deep. 

Arrived at the bottom, he gathers 
his harvest with incredible rapidity, 
withdraws his foot from the weight 
which holds him down, and springs to 
the surface, whence he is drawn on 
board, and laid out to enjoy the luxury 
of breathing for a short spell. 

A good diver will remain below for 
about two minutes, though some men 
of exceptional lung capacity will stay 
down for three or four minutes; and 
I have had a man pointed out to me 
of whom it was said that he could stay 
down for over five minutes, and, on 
one occasion, had reached the six 
minute mark. From what I have seen 
- am distinctly inclined to believe 
this. 

Each . diver will make twenty or 
more descents a day during the sea- 


son, which lasts through February, 
March and April. 

When the precious cargoes are 
landed, each one is -(or rather “was,” 
for I am describing what took place 
until the change made in the year 1906 
—but I will use the present tense as 
being more convenient), divided as 
nearly as possible into three equal por- 
tions; the captain of the boat choosing 
one, as the boat’s share, and the gov- 
ernment officials taking the other two 
as payment for the fishing permit. 

This delicate matter of making a 
division of the spoils is carried on 
amidst a perfect Babel of shouting by 
the divers and other members of the 
crews, each one having his own opin- 
ion as to the probable contents of some 
particular bivalve with a more than 
usually corrugated shell, and express- 
ing it to his fellows with an accom- 
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paniment of the most violent gesticu- 
lations and contortions imaginable.. 

When the segregation is completed, 
for even that must come to an end, the 
crew carries the government’s share 
up the hill away from the beach into 
the “Kothes” or bins, built of man- 
grove and bamboo poles, in which the 
government stores its oysters in heaps 
on coarse mats made of esparto grass. 
This has to be.done before the crews 
take away their own shares. 

Every day or two a sale by auction 
of these oysters is held by the officials. 
They are counted out in lots of one 
thousand and sold to the highest bid- 
der without reserve. This is, of course, 
a mere lottery, for neither buyer nor 
seller has the slightest idea as to the 
value of the lots, nor any means of 
judging, but there are always specula- 
tors willing to take a chance. I re- 
member an instance of a low caste 
Hindu woman purchasing a lot for the 
equivalent of about a dollar and a 
quarter, which turned out to be a prize 
indeed, for she realized a sum of over 
eight hundred dollars upon it. Many 
such instances of far greater profits 
might be mentioned, but they are the 
exceptions. Generally speaking, how- 
ever, the purchasers make some profit, 
be it more or less. 

When the auction sales are not suf- 
ficiently brisk to clear off all the gov- 
- ernment stock, the officials handle it 
at government risk, as follows: 

When decomposition has progressed 
sufficiently, for which about ten days 
is allowed, the oysters are thrown into 
tubs containing a quantity of water, 
and the shells are taken out separately 
and examined for any pearls that may 
adhere to the nacre, or mother-of- 
pearl. These, when found, are care- 
fully detached. They are the pearls 
before mentioned as being flat on the 
one side, where they adhere to the 
shell, and convex on the other. 

When the shells have been dealt 
with they are put aside to be split and 
eventually sold to be manufactured 
into such articles of commerce as they 
are suitable for, and the “meat,” 
so called, receives attention. 
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The appearance of this mass of filth 


_—which may possibly be worth a 


king’s ransom, is indescribably repul- 
sive, the odor of putrefaction in the 
neighborhood being almost unbear- 
able to any one not accustomed to it; 
yet the searcher bends over the mess, 
passing every morsel between his fin- 
gers and thumbs in the hope of de- 
tecting the well known “feel” of a 
pearl. : 

The pearls, when collected together, 
are passed over a series of sieves, the 
meshes of which are of various sizes, 
for the purpose of classifying them 
into grades of sizes and values, the 
latter being, obviously, only approxi- 
mates The larger sizes are named 
first-class, or “mill” pearls; the next 
size are known as “vivadoes,” and the 
third, or last, as “seed” pearls. 

It occasionally happens that some 
ambitious workers amongst these valu- 
able concretions upon finding a par- 
ticularly fine specimen, endeavors to 
smuggle it for himself, but he seldom 
succeeds in his scheme, for the over- 
seers of the gangs are so experienced 
in the tricks employed by: these would- 
be get-rich-quick operators that no 
hiding place upon a man seems to es- 
cape their notice. Upon the discov- 
ery of such an attempt, the whip is 
administered vigorously before the 
whole gang for a first offense. A sec- 
ond offense is punished by a long 
term of imprisonment. 

Such pearls as it is desired to have 
bored for stringing are given into the 
hands of native experts, who, from 
long experience, perform this delicate 
operation with such extreme nicety 
and care that an accident causing in- 
jury to a gem is an event almost un- 
known. The methods employed by 
these masters of handicraft are most 
primitive, as will be seen from the il- 
lustration, ard the men themselves are 
middle-aged or old; where they ac- 
quire their skill as young men is a 
mystery which has never been satis- 
factorily solved. Dr. Osler’s com- 
ments upon this fact would furnish 
interesting food for thought. . 

The pearl brokers are of various 
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nationalities, but Persians appear to | 


the highest 


predominate and have 
standing in the bazaars. 

They sit in the usual Eastern fash- 
ion, cross-legged on their carpets, and 
are prepared to purchase to any 
amount, either from the government or 
from the speculators who, having 
bought lots at the auction sales, are 
fortunate enough to have pearls to dis- 
pose of. 

Generally speaking these merchants 
are tolerably fair and honest in their 
dealings; but, like all Orientals, they 
must, over each deal, use up a lot of 
time (of which they have plenty), and 
talk (of which their stock is inexhaust- 
ible.) They must also smoke cigar- 
ettes innumerable, and drink two cups 
of coffee—the first to calm their nerves 
when you decline the initial offer 
which they make for your goods, and 
the second to stimulate their nervous 
system after they have been compelled 
by your obduracy to raise their of- 
fer to an amount that you feel you can 
accept. 


In the year 1906 the British govern-. 


ment gave up handling oysters as pay- 
ment for the fishing privileges it 
granted, and entered into an agree- 
ment with the Ceylon Pearl Fisheries 
Company, leasing the fishing grounds 
to the company for a term of years at 
a rental of one hundred thousand dol- 
lars a year.. Apart from this change 
of ownership the conditions as_ de- 
scribed are precisely the same. 

The greatest dangers which 
diver has to meet are 
sharks, and many thrilling stories are 
told of hairbreath escapes from these 
dread monsters. 

Each: man is, of course, armed after 
a fashion; some carry a kind of short 
spear, or javelin, made of ironwood; 
some a spear with steel head; but the 
majority carry a sharp, double-edged 
knife, or dagger, with a blade about 
twelve inches long, it being more eas- 
ily wielded under water than a longer 
weapon. 

The Cingalese natives, who live on 
the coast, are so thoroughly at home 
in the water that it is scarcely an ex- 


the 


attacks by. 
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aggeration to say that they vie with 
the shark in its own element, and it is 
no unusual sight to see one of them, 
armed with his formidable knife, dive 
into the sea for the sole purpose of ex- 
hibiting his prowess and daring by at- 
tacking a shark; and I never heard of 
such a venture failing in its object. 

But a pearl diver is at a decided dis- 
advantage as compared with his 
brother who seeks encounters of this 
kind: he is hampered by the parapher- 
nalia of his profession; the line by 
which he himself is secured, and the 
line attached to his stone and net, and 
as a consequence, many terrible trage- 
dies take place over the oyster beds, 
and many marvelous escapes. 

Upon one occasion a diver when at 
the bottom, saw a huge fish approach- 
ing him, and at once recognized it as 
a white shark, the most terrible and 
boldest of the whole dreaded species. 
He was armed with his knife, but as 
his breath was nearly exhausted, he 
dared not risk a battle if it could be 
avoided, so he dropped all his im- 
pedimenta, released his foot, and, be- 
ing nude, sprang to the surface like a 
cork. 

The shark dashed after him, but 
missed, and struck the boat with such 
terrific force that a plank in the side 
below water mark was smashed in like 
matchwood, the collision so astonish- 
ing the shark that it turned tail and 
made off, fortunately, for the boat 
sank in a moment, and the crew had 
to be rescued by other boats which 
luckily were close at hand. 

In‘ this instance not a life was lost, 
but in another case, when, by acci- 
dent, a boat capsized, only eight of 
the crew of twenty-one were saved, the 
remainder being grabbed by the vora- 
cious brutes who are always in wait- 
ing for prey in those seas, 

A few years ago, an intrepid diver 
named Wahmo (phonetic spelling), 
was assailed by two great sharks on 
his way down to the bottom, and suc- 
ceeded in killing them both with his 
knife. He then actually continued his 
downward journey and calmly filled 
his net before returning to the sur- 
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Pearl brokers in the bazaar prepared to buy pearls to any amount. 
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The best part of a million pearl oysters in a “kothe,’ or government stor- 
age bin. 


face. There is an instance of wonder- 
ful nerve. He was below nearly two 
minutes altogether. 

A fortnight later this brave fellow 
fell a victim, being seized when close 
to his boat, and having both legs bit- 
ten off. His comrades tried to drag 
him on board, but in a moment the 
sea was alive with the monsters, at- 
tracted by the blood, fighting over the 
remains. In a few seconds no sign 


was left of the victim. 

However, so accustomed to these 
sickening sights are the men who risk 
their lives seeking extra adornments 
to add to the attractions of woman’s 
beauty that ten minutes after the oc- 
currence of some ghastly tragedy they 
are smoking their pipes. and laughing 
again, as if they had not a care on 
earth. Oh, they’re a merry crew, those 
pearl fishers. 





Pursuing the Smuggler 


By L. 


smuggling crusade. Between 
Ensenada, Mexico’ and San 
Francisco an augmented immigration 
force is combating an enterprise at 
once insidious and menacing, an en- 
terprise that flourishes chiefly because 
of the extravagant profits it offers; an 
enterprise that is making a market for 
Chinesé coolies and slave girls in the 
United States. 
One thousand Chinese of the lower 
. Class leave their native land for the 
United States via Mexico every 
month. Some suffer from contagious 
disease. The majority is fit for la- 
boring only. And the greater number 
gain entry by surreptitious means, de- 
spite the Chinese Exclusion Act. 
There is no reflection upon the 
States of the West and Southwest be- 
cause this traffic flourishes. The con- 
dition is one that has arisen naturally. 
The smuggled Chinese are unac- 
quainted with the situation in the 
United States. When they reach Mex- 
ico they are informed of it. Several 
groups of traffickers, their country- 
men, have caused to be scattered in 
China glowing pictures of a country 
that demands Mongolian labor and 
offers in return high wages, and a life 
of comparative luxury and ease. When 
the coolies reach Mexico they learn, 
for the first time that they are barred 
from entry here. They discover that 
in order to enter the United States 
certain legal formalities are required. 
Once safely smuggled in and delivered 
into the custody of their Americanized 
countrymen, who buy them practically 
as slaves, the women for something 


ALIFORNIA is just now the 
hotbed of a vigorous anti- 
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worse, the greatest difficulty is en- 
countered by the immigration men to 
prove them subject to deportation. . 

Many of the Chinese, who take the 
first step towards the United States by 
entering a West Mexican port, walk 
across the border at unguarded spots 
in Arizona, Texas, and occasionally in 
California. The majority patronize 
the boatmen smugglers of the Pacific 
at the risk of being marooned on the 
Coronado Islands, swept from the 
decks of the little power launches used 
to transport them, or at the risk of be- 
ing subjected to extreme privations. 
The promised wage of a dollar or a 
dollar and one-half a day is the will- 
’o-the-wisp that lures -them. Each 
Chinese so smuggled consents to work 
out his transportation charges through 
a course of veritable peonage. 

The number of Chinese landing at 
West Mexican ports monthly will be 
found in the records of the Immigra- 
tion Bureau at Washington and in. the 
United States Consular reports. The 
fact that the greater number of these 
aliens ultimately establish residence 
here will be found in detail in the re- 
ports sent to the United States Com- 
missioner-General of Immigration at 
Washington by Captain Frank A. 
Ainsworth, of the Immigration Ser- 
vice. Ainsworth was selected by the 
government to direct the war on the 
smugglers of the Pacific, and he has 
studied the conditions of the traffic 
with the thoroughness characteristic of 
Federal officials. 

In 1910, Inspector Stewart, of the 
Service, made a study of the smug- 
gling of Chinese into California, and 
recommended the establishment of a 
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patrol for the purpose of obtaining 
more information. The power boat 
Orient was chartered, and Ainsworth 
was told to use it. Although not 
speedy, the Orient was expected to 
answer the purpose. The day that 
Ainsworth stepped on board the Ori- 
ent and made his first secret cruise for 
the purpose of spying upon the traf- 
fickers in Chinese, the government in- 
stituted its war on the smugglers. In 
less than two years, Ainsworth and 
his associates have seized eight ves- 
sels operated by smugglers, arrested 
twenty leaders of various rings, and 
apprehended innumerable Chinese 
brought here surreptitiously. Ro- 
mance, pathos, tragedy and humor are 
closely interwoven in the activities of 
the smugglers. The result of the cru- 
sade has been manifested by a stead- 
ily diminishing number of incoming 
aliens. An illustration of the effec- 


tiveness of these efforts is found in the 
increase in fee for smuggling a single 
Chinese from Ensenada to California. 
Two years ago the fee was $250; to- 


day it is $650. 

These figures suggest the enormous 
profit, ranging from $5,000 to $20,000 
for a single trip in a launch from En- 
senada to any point adjacent to San 
Francisco. 

Take the trip of the launch, Earl K., 
for instance. It was owned by Cap- 
tains Adolph Adolpksen and Billy 
Sundgren, well known figures on the 
California water front, now serving 
prison terms. The Earl K, cost them 
$1,100. Fitted out for the voyage 
from Ensenada to the shores of Half- 
Moon Bay, it represented a total valu- 
ation of $1,300. It brought to Half- 
Moon .Bay thirty-eight yellow aliens, 
who paid $450 each, or collectively 
$17,100, to be landed here. The own- 
ers abandoned the vessel when it was 
beached. Their loss was $1,300; their 
profit $16,900 for work which con- 
sumed less than a fortnight’s time. 

This traffic in Chinese is carried on 
by numerous little cliques of two and 
three men each. In moments cf neces- 
sity, the members combine for the 
purpose of facilitating the landing of 
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an unusually large contraband cargo. 
Usually one member of the band is a 
launch owner, the second an engineer, 
the third a collector, white men as a 
rule, and all are men of the sea, but 
not infrequently a fourth or fifth mem- 
ber is a Chinese agent, who aids in 
obtaining the assignment and contract, 
and aids also in arranging a reasonably 
safe retreat for the smuggled Chinese 
when the latter are put ashore at some 
bleak spot on the coast. 

There is pathos—even tragedy—in 
the handling of these weak, ignorant 
and emaciated aliens. Twenty, thirty 
or forty are crowded together in ves- 
sels ordinarily adequate only for a 
party of four or five. Their journey is 
beset with peril. The launch travels 
the open sea on a steamer course. Fre- 
quently the journey north is made only 
when the weather is rough, the traf- 
fickers believing there is less danger 
of apprehension at such times. In 
the event of a gale, or exceptionally 
heavy sea, the coolies who cannot be 
crammed below deck are lashed to the 
deck to prevent them from being 
washed overboard. Occasionally one 
or two disappear in a tearing gale, but 
seldom is there an effort made at res- 
cue. Scores have been marooned and 
left to die on rarely visited islands. 
Other’, in times of pursuit, have been 
cast adrift in small boats. Sometimes 
these boats, bottom up, are washed 
ashore. Those, however, who succeed 
in remaining aboard the launches are 
scantily fed, brutally treated, and get 
little or no fresh air, being kept be- 
low to avoid being sighted by passing 
steamers. The trip is made under the 
foulest conditions. Even their land- 
ing is fraught with peril. Hungry, 
cold, unable to make their wants 
known, they undergo the extremest 
privations before they: are finally de- 
livered to their yellow brethren, who 
have negotiated for their purchase. 

When the power boat Orient had 
been under government charter for the 
second week, Ainsworth discovered a 
clue to one band of smugglers. 
Through those mysterious underground 
channels through which so many of 




















1. Captain F. H. Ainsworth of the Immigration service. 
2. Gasolene launch “Comrade” used by the smugglers. 
3. Types of the coolies smuggled into this country. 
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1. Adolph Adolphsen in jail. 
2. Wm. Sundgren. 





the government’s “quiet tips” travel, 
he learned that the activities of Ed- 
ward Hall, a marine captain, were not 
above suspicion. Hall was under con- 
stant espionage. One afternoon his 
launch carried him out of San Diego, 
bound southward. Ainsworth pursued 
him. Hall’s craft proved too speedy 
for the Orient, and was soon lost to 
sight. But Ainsworth continued pur- 


- suit, hoping to catch him along the 


Mexican shore. Hall’s launch was 
named the Ethel H., after his wife, of 
whom more later. 

Scouting along the waters near 
Morro Point, Ainsworth - sighted a 
band of Chinese along shore whose ac- 
tions aroused his suspicions. Morro 
Point is eight miles, or thereabouts, 
from Ensenada, just across the Mexi- 
can line. The Orient drew closer to 
the beach. As the Chinese noticed it, 
they ran to the water’s edge, signaling 
with hats and shirts. Ainsworth ap- 
proached. He had no authority to 
make an arrest because he was on 
Mexican territory, but he saw enough 
to convince him that something was 


- wrong. He‘overtook Hall several 


days later. Hall appeared the per- 
sonification of innocence. He con- 
fided to Ainsworth that the suspicions 
were wholly unwarranted, and that he 
was seeking to rent his boat to the im- 
migration men in Southern California. 

“All I’ve got to say is, be careful, 
Hall,” replied Ainsworth. This was 
in March, 1911. In November of the 
same year a policeman at ‘Monterey, 
walking along the beach at night, was 
attracted by the peculiar movements 
of a launch near shore. He called a 
brother officer, and they watched and 
waited in the darkness. They did 
know that Charlie Connell, a Los An- 
geles immigration inspector, had fol- 
lowed the launch on a motorcycle on 
its trip from San Diego to Central 
California. Connell had been left be- 
hind by the speedy craft, however, 
and before he arrived the policemen’s 
suspicions were further aroused. They 
saw a hoatload of Chinese put out for 
shore, and intercepted the party as it 
landed. While they were questioning 




















“The Alert,’ unexpectedly discovered in Drake’s Bay, after landing a 
cargo of smuggled Chinese coolies. The name Neptune had been painted 
out and Alert substituted. Oosterhuis was discovered on board and arrested. 
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Where some of the smuggled coolies 
are secreted in Chinatown. 


the landing party, Wuong On Tia, a 
Salinas merchant, attempted to bribe 
them into allowing the voyagers to 
land. His efforts failed. The launch 
was the Comrade, owned by James 
Wright. In connection with the cap- 
ture of the vessel and twenty-two of 
the thirty-three Chinese aboard—ten 
escaped in a boat before the police- 
men were attracted to the scene— 
Wright was arrested while hiding on 
the launch. Besides him, the immigra- 
gration men, hot in pursuit, took into 
custody R. W. Tracy, of San Diego, 
a mariner; Antonio Felix, scion of a 
prominent Mexican family, and one- 
time Governor of Lower California; 
and Mrs. Ethel Hall, a comely young 
matron of Los Angeles and wife of 
Ed. Hall. Felix, Mrs. Hall and 
Wright were the actual ringleaders. 
To Mrs. Hall credit was given for 
being the actual brains of the smug- 


. rade appeared. 


.directed from her prison 


gling venture. She and her husband 
quarreled and separated. The quarrel 
arose over Felix’s attentions to her. 
After leaving Hall, the woman joined 
Felix, and with his aid arranged 
numerous smuggling ventures. 

It was her custom to don male attire, 
round up the Chinese who had the 
necessary financial backing to make 
the journey from Mexico to San Fran- 
cisco, and herd them together at Morro 
Point. Here she remained in active 
charge of the aliens until the Com- 
Seeing them safely 
delivered to Wright, she would then 
rejoin Felix, and the two would repair 
to San Francisco to collect the money. 
It developed later that Mrs. Hall was 
in active charge of the Chinese which 
Ainsworth had sighted from the Ori- 
ent, but suspecting something was 
wrong when she failed to receive the 
pre-arranged signal from the Ethel H., 
and her husband, she fled from the 
scene on horseback. Mrs. Hall lin- 
gered neariy a year in the Los Ar- 
geles county jail awaiting trial. Sev- 
eral indictments were returned against 
her, one of twenty-two counts. Her 
health failed under stress of jail life, 
and after failing in a second venture, 
cell, -she 
pleaded guilty to one count and es- 
caped with a light fine on the showing 
that she had contracted tuberculosis 
and had but a short time to live. 

The capture of the Comrade and 
the arrest of its crew created wide 
publicity, and the smugglers went into 
hiding. Late in. March, however, the 
launch Morning Star, 35 feet long, five 
feet in depth, sped through the Golden 
Gate one evening about dusk. She was 
sighted by the revenue cutter Hart- 
ley, and failing to respond to the sig- 
nals of the Merchants’ Exchange look- 
out, the Hartley pursued her. The 
Morning Star disappeared in Oakland 
Creek, but the Hartley clung to her 
wake, reaching her just as the last of 
the Morning Star’s cargo of Chinese 
scrambled over the broken timbers of 
a deserted dock. An express wagon 
was at hand to convey the aliens to 
safety but the Federal officials stopped 
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the team.~ One man escaped, Nick 
Forres, one of the launch crew. The 
others, Harry Lynch of Los Angeles, 
Joseph Driscala, an engineer, and the 
Captain, one Careese, together with 
Richard McCarron, were captured. 
Lynch had long been under surveil- 
lance. The same is true of McCarron, 
an old time water front politician of 
San Francisco and Oakland, famed 
chiefly as an associate of the notorious 
“Shanghai Smith.” It developed that 
Careese and Driscala were only the 
tools of McCarron and Lynch, and had 
been led into the enterprise in the be- 
lief that the immigration men had 
been “fixed” and in the event of cap- 
ture were willing to declare the activi- 
ties of the Morning Star legitimate. 

The fate of the Morning Star’s crew 
put another crimp in the fancied se- 
curity of the smugglers, and the price 
of smuggling Chinese advanced from 
$200 to $300. In May there were con- 
stant whisperings along the San Fran- 
cisco water front of a resumption of 
activities. Campers near Monterey 
and Half-Moon Bays discussed the 
mysterious lights off shore at night. 
They wondered at the frequent inter- 
. change of signals between land and 
sea. They were curious as to the 
character of expeditions which ap- 
parently began at midnight with the 
landing of numerous boatloads of 
silent men who quickly, quietly, dis- 
appeared in the darkness. The Fed- 
eral authorities could find no leading 
information on which to work. 

On the night of June 12th, Ainsworth 
sat in his office at Angel Island, en- 
deavoring to devise a definite plan of 
action. The telephone bell jingled. 
“This is Half-Moon Bay,” said a voice. 
“Never mind who I am, but there’s 
something here that'll interest you.” 

The anonymous informant slammed 
down the receiver. Ainsworth quickly 
got into communication with W. H. 
Chadney, one of his lieutenants. The 
two reached Half-Moon Bay in record 
time. There they found the launch 
America abandoned on the shore. The 
smugglers had landed their contraband 
and, probably getting wind of the com- 





Another section where smuggled 
Chinese are hidden. 


ing of the government men, abandoned 
the vessel rather than chance arrest. 
Chadney knew, however, that the 
men he sought had only a brief start 
on him. He rented an automobile, 
and began a vigorous search which 
lasted until 9 o’clock the following 


Then he counted his pris- 
oners, and found he had arrested 
twenty-seven Chinese. About ten 
more escaped. The prisoners were 
found hiding in outhouses, or con- 
cealed on vegetable ranches. From 
them he obtained the information he 
sought. It resulted in the arrest of 
Wong Wing, and two days later J. W. 
“Gibb” McGarvin and his _ brother, 
Gus, launch owners and fishermen of 
Oceanside, California. They had fled 
home upon learning of the capture 
of the Chinese, and had quarreled on 
the journey. “Gibb” McGarvin then 
confessed everything to Inspector Con- 
nell of Los Angeles, declaring that he 
could not remémber the number of 


morning. 














A street in Shanghai, where several members of the ring operating in China 
make their headquarters. 


trips that had been made in safety, but 
they had been numerous. 

A few days before the arrest of the 
JMcGarvins and the confiscation of the 
America, Adolphsen and Sundgren be- 


came active. The launch Earl K. had 
successfully landed and disposed of a 
shipment of Chinese at Half-Moon 
Bay. Information came to Ainsworth 
that a number of Chinese were brought 
to shore there, and that the boat that 
carried them. had been abandoned. In- 
vestigation proved her to be the Earl 
K. She was seized by the immigration 
officers, and a search commenced for 
the people operating her, which re- 
sulted in connecting Adolphsen and 
Sundgren with the expedition. The 
Federal men scoured the surrounding 
territory for the Chinese, but picked 
up only two. Several days 
Adolphsen discovered, in Los Angeles, 
through the medium of the news- 
papers, that a warrant for his arrest 
had been issued. He hesitated about 
leaving the State, and finally resolved 
to give himself up. -He was confident 
the government had no _ evidence 


later: 


against him that would convict. He 
dickered with his San Francisco law- 
yer, arranged for bail, and then hesi- 
tated again. Several deputy marshals 
were hot on his trail, however, and 
the trains and boats were being 
watched. He knew then escape was 
impossible, and surrendered. Sundgren 
was then sought. He had an affinity, 
and the marshals traced her to Los 
Angeles and then back to San Fran- 
cisco. But they were unable to find 
anything concerning Sundgren, save 
that he and his affinity had registered 
at a Los Angeles hotel. They watched 
the woman, however, and finally dis- 
covered her in the act of- recovering 
from a baggage office a hand-grip and 
suitcase containing Sundgren’s clothes. 
They knew Sundgren must be in San 
Francisco, then, and questioned the 
woman closely, United States District 
Attorney John L. McNab putting her 
through a gruelling cross-examination. 
Finally she broke down. Several 
hours later Sundgren was arrested. 
The next day, Wong Ott, a Chinese 
merchant, was arrested as an accom- 
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plice. All were convicted, and are 
now serving prison terms. It was in 
connection with the Adolphsen-Sund- 
gren case that the immigration men 
heard for the first time certain whis- 
perings concerning the name of Cap- 
tain John Oosterhuis. He lived in San 
Pedro, and was known along the 
Pacific Coast as a launch owner. He 
owned the launch May, the launch 
Neptune, the schooner Allson, three 
vessels whose activities had long been 
considered more or less mysterious. 
Oosterhuis had also owned the 
schooner Kate, which came into the 
limelight at the time of the Mac- 
Namara case. The Kate was suspected 
of having transported dynamite from 
San Francisco to Los Angeles, and 
when she suddenly cleared San Diego 
for an unknown port in the South, the 
government men’s suspicions were fur- 
ther aroused. It developed later that 
the Kate had nothing to do with the 
MacNamaras. But Waldo Evans, the 


absconding cashier of the Night and 
Day Bank of Los Angeles, chartered 


her to take him to Mexico. He had 
plenty of the bank’s money, and 
planned on a sea voyage till the ex- 
citement concerning his defalcation 
should subside. Adolphsen was the 
mete of the Kate, then, and took 
charge of the vessel for Oosterhuis, its 
captain. The government men wired 
South, however, and when the Kate 
finally appeared in a Mexican port, 
Evans lost no time in getting ashore. 
He was immediately arrested. 

“T’m not Evans,” he said, “I’m At- 
kin, the mate. But Evans is aboard.” 
Of course the Mexican police believed 
his storv. He was so very frank and 
honest, they thought. So they went 
aboard and arrested Atkin, who had a 
hard time proving his identity. Evans 
was captured later, but died in an 
Acapulco prison before he could be 
returned. : 

The Evans expedition is related only 
to show the manner in which the gov- 
ernment men gradually began to point 
the finger of suspicion at Oosterhuis. 
They remembered that he and Adolph- 
sen had been associated in numerous 
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ventures of a mysterious nature that 
paid well. And they reasoned that 
a close watch of Oosterhuis’ move- 
ments might be fruitful. 

Not long after the confiscation of the 
Earl K., the launch May appeared on 
the scene of the anti-smuggling activi- 
ties. She made several trips into San 
Francisco under cover of darkness. 
Only when outward bound was she 
sighted, and close questioning of the 
crew to discover what escapade the 
excuse of a fishing expedition was cov- 
ering brought no results. Ainsworth 
wired South, and the immigration men 
there took the trail. They discovered 
that a man closely resembling Ooster- 
huis made frequent trips on the launch 
Neptune from Ensenada to San Diego, 
always meeting the May at San Diego. 
The Neptune was not as strong as the 
May, so the Chinese were trans- 


-shipped at San Diego, the (May carry- 


ing them to San Francisco while ‘the 
Neptune returned to Ensenada for an- 
other load. On numerous occasions 
the May was chased out of the Golden 
Gate by the government men, but 
never were they able to discover suffi- 
cient evidence to warrant arrests. At. 
last, however, the launch was captured 
at San Diego by Inspector Weddle, 
and her commander, Paul Wiemer, and 
his engineer arrested. Oosterhuis 
made his escape to Mexico on the 
Neptune. : 

The launch Starlight next came into: 
the limelight. It was a small craft, 
like the Neptune, and its operators, 
Billy Jerrow and Harry Lloyd, used 
Catalina as a place of trans-shipment 
to another launch of unknown identity. 
The Starlight finally abandoned the 
trans-shipment plan and undertook the 
entire voyage. Inspector Conklin and 
his men chased her into Oakland Bay 
one afternoon, where they confiscated 
the launch and placed Jerrow and 
Lloyd under arrest. Twenty-two Chi- 
nese were found on the Starlight. They 
had agreed to pay $500 apiece when 
landed. 

The pursuers were confident that the 
men taken in the May and. Starlight 
raids were but figureheads, that Oos- 
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terhuis was the brains and capital of 
the undertaking. In October, the Sam- 
son No. 2 stole through Golden Gate, 
landed a cargo of Chinese at Oak- 
land Creek and sped out for the open 
sea again. She refused to answer the 
signals of the Merchants’ Exchange 
lookout, and the revenue cutter Golden 
Gate, commanded by Lieutenant 
Henry Uhlke, was sent in pursuit. The 
almost endless amount of red tape con- 
comitant with government affairs 
again asserted itself, and the Golden 
Gate was delayed in starting. When 
she finally did reach the open sea, the 
Samson Na. 2 had disappeared. Uhlke 
was instructed, however, to keep up 
the pursuit. Cruising about Drake’s 
Bay, the following day, the Golden 
Gate encountered the launch Alert. 
The most conspicuous thing about the 
Alert was that the name had been 


freshly painted, but not sufficiently to- 


coriceal traces of the name, Neptune. 
The Neptune was known as an Ooster- 
huis boat. Uhlke ordered an investi- 
gation. Aboard the Alert he found the 
engineer, Andrew Basil—and Ooster- 
huis. The tales accounting for the 
-launch’s activities were so conflicting, 
as recited by Oosterhuis and Basil, 
that Uhlke, acting under wireless ad- 
vices from Ainsworth, arrested the two 
men and temporarily confiscated the 
launch. The next day Basil confessed. 
He said that Oosterhuis engaged him 
to act as engineér on the launch; that 
they had landed a cargo of twenty- 
two Chinese on the San Mateo shores 
the night before, and that they were 
cruising about Drake’s Bay only to 
kill time until an appointed hour, 
when they were to be in San Francisco 
to collect for the Chinese. Basil’s 
story indicated the daring of Ooster- 
huis. The latter, it developed, knew 
a gale was approaching, and ordered 
the Neptune-Alert to make the trip 
in the very teeth of the storm. 
The Alert made the open sea trip from 
Ensenada in weather that forced the 
liner President to slow down and hug 
the shore. The Chinese were landed 
while the elements raged. 

Shortly before the arrest of Ooster- 
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huis, a new episode in connection with 
the Comrade’s crew came to light. 
Mrs. Hall and Felix grew restless in 
the Los Angeles jail where they 
awaited trial. They wanted money. 
They contrived upon the expedient of 
conducting another smuggling expedi- 
tion from their cells. To do so, they 
needed the aid of some prisoner. Felix 
thought he knew just the man they 
wanted, Jack Thorndyke, jailed for as- 
sault. He conferred with Thorndyke, 
who was shortly to be released, and 
the latter fell in with the plan imme- 
diately. When he left the prison he 
bore letters from Mrs. Hall to Wong 


‘Mong Huey, a Chinese merchant of 


wealth in Ensenada; letters to the Moo 
Doo Tong Company in San Francisco; 
and letters to several personal friends 
of Huey in Ensenada. Shortly after- 
wards, Thorndyke enlisted the aid of 
Thomas Griffin. Both were mariners, 
who would stop at nothing from shang- 
haiing to murder to obtain money. 
They held various consultations with 
Huey in Ensenada, and with Louis 
Fat, Ah Yet and Chinn Mann in San 
Francisco. They were given contracts 
to land Chinese at San Francisco, and 
the necessary financial backing to start 
them off in the smuggling business. 
They met in a hotel in Clay street at 
10 o’clock one night, and in a little 
room on the third floor the final details 
were discussed. Louis Fat, Ah Yet, 
and Chinn Mann turned over the 
money—a thousand dollars or so. And 
the next minute United States District 
Attorney McNab, Immigration Inspec- 
tor Connell, and several deputy 
United States marshals broke through 
the door and arrested the five. The 
following morning Griffin and Thorn- 
dyke, released from jail, drew the first 
free breath in months. 

The two men were immigration in- 
spectors. Thorndyke had fotmerly 
been'a Canadian mounted policeman. 
Later he was constable at Catalina, 
and was arrested for assault there. He 
accepted the confidence of Felix and 
Mrs. Hall-merely to discover the in- 
side operations of the smuggling ring, 
and when he saw the adventure before 
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him was an extremely important, as 
well as hazardous one, he took Griffin 
in as his partner, he himself having 
first been appointed an inspector in 
the immigration service. _ 

Wong Mong Huey, it developed, 
was the actual] director of many of the 
smuggling enterprises then flourishing 
in Ensenada, but the authorities were 
unable to arrest him. He was too fleet, 
and, besides, nestled under the pro- 
tecting wing of a foreign government. 
Louis Fat, Ah Yet and Chinn Mann 
financed the San Francisco end of the 
same expedition, acting as Huey’s 
chief agents in the United States. 

Thorndyke, in relating his experi- 
ences and in testifying against the 
Chinese, accused Senor Don Luis Fer- 
nandez, commandante of the port of 
Ensenada, of working in the interests 
of the smugglers. He testified that he, 
Huey, was introduced to Fernandez, 
and that within a few minutes of their 
meeting, the commandante made a 
proposition to him whereby he agreed 
to let Thorndyke depart from the port 
at any time without clearance papers. 
There was one condition hinged to this 
privilege, and that was that Thorn- 
dyke should remember him occasion- 
ally with a little easy money. Ah Yet, 
at the Moo Doo Tong Company’s 
quarters in San Francisco, Thorndyke 
further testified, introduced him to the 
highways and byways of the smug- 
gler’s life in San Francisco. 

Another phase of the smuggling in- 
dustry is claimed to be the smuggling 
of Chinese girls into San Francisco on 
the big Oriental and other trans- 
Pacific liners. The girls are disguised 
as sailormen, and perform light tasks 
about ship, the Chinese sailors seeing 
that the work allotted to them is not 
too strenuous. Only’ a few months ago 
a fifteen year old child was sold in 
Hong Kong to a Chinese merchant of 
San Francisco. She was placed in the 
care of several Chinese sailors on a 
trans-Pacific liner, posing as a man. 
Privation, torture, assault, was the lot 
to which she fell. She was landed 
surreptitiously at San Francisco and 
delivered to her purchaser. Ten days 
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afterwards the immigration men found 
her cooped up in a single room, the 
entrance to which was the panel of a 
wall which slid back upon the pressing 
of an apparently harmless looking 
tack. She had undergone unspeakable 
cruelties, and might have died a mis- 
erable death but for her accidental 
discovery. She is now back in China 
among people who are trying to help 
her forget. 

There is little question but that the 
slave girl ring has been in operation 
for some time, and made. big profits. 
The plan most frequently resorted to 
has been to approach some American- 
born young Chinese man and engage 
him to go to China and marry one of 
the girls the members of the ring in 
Hong-Kong have ready for him. He 
does this, and is paid $1,000, besides 
all his expenses on the journey. Upon 
his return to the United States and 
the successful landing of his wife as 
the wife of a citizen, he turns her over 
to his employer and she is sold, fre- 
quently bringing as much as $3,500. 

The smuggling of Chinese is bound 
to be effectually checked, if not 
stopped altogether, if the present cam- 
paign against it is continued. The 
government authorities directing the 
active work of suppressing it, how- 
ever, are handicapped. They lack the 
facilities with which to operate. They 
need patrol boats, vessels that can be 
utilized at a moment’s notice. Two 
fast boats of the torpedo type, ves- 
sels with a speed of twenty knots an 
hour, and about whose use there would 
be no necessity of “red tape,” are es- 
pecially in demand. With such craft, 
the patrol of the entire coast could 
be maintained, and smuggling would 
be carried on at a great hazard. A re- 
quest for such equipment has already 
been made, and will doubtless be 
granted. 

Smuggling is dangerous. The vio- 
lation of the quarantine laws alone 


‘imperils the nation. ‘It is inhuman. 


The profits are a constant and attrac- 
tive lure to the idle seaman who either 
owns a launch or has a friend who 
does. 














Our Finest Pack Mule Train 


Uncle Sam has just eslishliched the most efficient pack mule train in the 
world at West Point for the purpose of teaching the cadets the vaine of such 
methods of transportation in rough mountain regions. ; 


By Lillian E. Zeh 


HE FIRST modern pack mule 

train ever to be seen in the 

East has been recently sta- 

tioned at the United States 

Military Academy, at West Point, 
New York. - This up-to-date pack train 
is just now affording surprising and 
interesting information as to the value 
and use of the pack system as a quick 
and almost indispensable method of 
transportation over mountains and 
pathless countries where wagons can- 
not travel. Every Friday afternoon 
you can see them, sixty-four of the 
finest, wisest and most irreproachable 
army mules that the State of Missouri 
has ever produced, winding in a long 
line over the mountains under the es- 
cort of the cadet artillery or the cav- 
alry or the infantry, and the whole 


thing adds a note of picturesqueness 
that even the beautiful West Point has 
hitherto lacked. In detail, the train 
consists of fifty pack mules, fourteen 
for riding, one chief packmaster, ten 
packers, one blacksmith, one carga- 
dore, one cook, one bell horse and fifty 
aparejos, or Spanish pack saddles. It 
can keep up with cavalry on march, 
and carries food, ammunition, medical 
supplies, tents, forage, axes, lanterns, 
buckets, cooking utensils and all the 
necessary apparatus belonging to a 
command that intends to move rapidly 
through the country. In Indian cam- 
paigns, the pack train has made fifty 
miles a day over country without 
roads. The mules travel loose after 
“the bell,” and can go wherever foot 
troops can travel. Heretofore when 
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the graduated young officers of West 
Point have gone to their various posts 
they have been wholly ignorant about 
the details pertaining to the loading 
and management of the pack train. 
The consequence has been that when 
their commands were ordered to march 
or when they were campaigning 
against Indians and in the Spanish 
War, the officers were entirely at the 
mercy of the cowboy packers in all 
matters concerning the provision train. 
For even in these days of “modern im- 
provements” an army on the march, es- 
pecially in unimproved or mountainous 
country, has to leave the transportation 
of all its food and baggage to the 
faithful brigade of nimble mules which 
files after it. To add the finishing 
touch of practical knowledge and ex- 
perience to the training of the West 
Point cadet for his army life, this 
train of pack mules, especially trained 
for the service, the first ever to come 
to this section of the country, has been 
stationed at the academy. With the 
animals are ten expert cowboy pack- 
ers, under the command of a master. 
This particular group of animals, it 
seems, saw actual service in Cuba dur- 
ing the second intervention, and al- 
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though they are now at West Point for 
purposes of practice, they are kept in 
a state of the highest efficiency in or- 
der to be ready for use in Alaska, on 
the plains or wherever else they may 
suddenly be required. Down near the 
Highland Falls end of the West Point 
grounds, the new artillery stables 
stand, and it is there that the pack 
train has its quarters. Down there in 


the corral one finds transplanted a sec- 


tion of Western life in all of its pic- 
turesque aspects. The packers wear 
their cowboy clothes and did not dis- 
card their cowboy ways when they 
left the West. The train is composed 
of fifty-four burden-carrying mules, 
and ten trained for saddle use, accom- 
panied by the usual pack train or- 
ganization of a packmaster, one car- 
gadore, one blacksmith, a cook, ten 
packers. and a bell horse. One of the 
most interesting figures in the whole 
“outfit” is Dick, the bell horse. Har- 
nessed only with a halter, to which is 
attached a sonorous bell, Dick walks 
at the head of the train, its undisputed 
leader. The horse goes wherever he 
is told, and the whole file of trusting 
mules follow after, their long ears 
bent forward'to catch the sound of the 











Cowboy packers ready to start with the pack train on a march. 
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Chief Packmaster Hollandsworth on Dexter, his prime riding mule. 


beil. Nor can they be either coaxed or 
persuaded to linger behind or deviate 
from the road. The writer saw an in- 
stance of this. While on a practice 
march it was found necessary to stop 
two of the rear mules to adjust their 
loads better. The main pack went on, 
with Dick swinging his loud-sounding 
bell, and covered nearly half a mile in 
the interval. When the two mules 
were made ready they took to their 
heels, at the mad speed of a racer, 
down the road, heedless of the 280 
pounds on each of their backs, never 


stopping until they caught up with 


the main train. It is down in the cor- 
ral that the West Pointers are daily 
being taught by the plainsmen how to 
throw ropes, set up and adjust the 
aparejos, or pack saddles, how to put 
the baggage in compact and permanent 
bundles that will not*shake loose, and 


all the other details ot adjustment and 
knot-tying necessary to the arranging 
of the load, not to mention the atten- 
tive observation of the intricate psy- 
chology and crafty disposition of the 
mysterious mule. For what good does 
it do you to know how to pack a mule’s 
baggage if you have no key to the 
mood of the- mule? He may not be 
disposed to have the usual wad of 250 
or 280 pounds of powder and bullets 
dropped upon his unprepared spine. 
Your manner may not suit him, or you 
may happen to come up to him at one 
of those unfortunate moments when he 
is in the midst of a long and pleas- 
ant sequence of musings. No man who 
has been once accepted by a mule as 
comrade and friend would violate any 
of the numerous ethical and social re- 
quirements of his long-eared chum, 
but the novice is almost as sure to fail 





























Starting a fancy hitch on the pack. The mule is blindfolded during the 
operation. 


in the necessary points of etiquette 
as the rancher would be in his appear- 
ance at a court ball. The loading drill 
of the pack train is gone through with 
daily. The fifty-four mules, with Dick 
in the van, take their respective places, 
forming a head-on line in front of the 
long row of aparejos. Each animal is 
numbered, 
and blankets. The animals are then 
taken in pairs near the piled-up loads 
resting on a raised platform. Each 
mule is blindfolded during the opera- 
tion of “throwing the diamond”—that 
is, the lashing of the load to the pack 
saddle. The aparejo, which is stuffed 
with hay, has two circular openings, 
four or five inches in diameter, and 
these openings prevent the mule’s back 
from being made sore by the pressure 
of the load. Two cowboys swing on 
the big bundles of baggage, and with 


as well as his equipment 


mechanical precision some fifty feet of 
rope is wound rapidly, binding and 
securing the pack, with only one sim- 
ple knot at the last. Each animal is 
let loose after loading, and turned into 
the courtyard of the stables. Here 
they wander around and wait until the 
whole train is made ready. Then, 
with Chief Packmaster Hollandsworth 
on Dexter, his prime riding mule, and 
one of the mounted cowboys leading 
Dick, at the first tinkling of the bell 
every mule automatically falls in line, 
and the pack train moves off. When 
Lord Kitchener recently visited West 
Point, he was taken to the corral. In 
order to show him the clean-cut sys- 
tem developed in the United States 
army for handling baggage, he gave 
the order to the chief packer to load 
the train for a march. In just fourteen 
minutes after the order had been given 
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fourteen thousand pounds of ammuni- 
tion, supplies, etc., had been packed on 
fifty-four mules, and.the train was 
ready to start. Lord Kitchener de- 
clared it to be the most rapid and best 
drilled transportation maneuvre he 
had ever seen. It could not, he said, 
be equaled anywhere else in the world. 
And the skill displayed in this enor- 
mously quick work, as well as the 
play of grace and strength in swinging 
upon the saddles the 250-pound loads 
and lashing them intc position with the 
flying lengths of rope, is an inspiriting 
performance to watch. Five times a 
week the train is exercised on the road, 
and on every Friday afternoon a cadet 
corps goes out to some distant point 
to camp overnight, taking the mule 
train with them to carry provisions, 
as if in a regular campaign. In this 
way they learn the details of the man- 
agement of a train on the road. Dur- 
ing the last week in August the entire 
corps at the Academy goes out on its 
practice march, accompanied by the 
pack train, traveling and camping for 
a week and getting experience with 
the practical aspects of campaigning 
and of escorting the baggage and pro- 
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visions over rough climbs and moun- 
tain passes. The long files of mounted 
and foot soldiers disappearing around 
a bend on a steep mountain road, fol- 
lowed by the silent mule train pushing 
along after its guiding bell, is a novel 
scene at West Point, and affords a pic- 
turesque glimpse of real army life. 
The exercise with the pack mule is, 
of course, only one of the charming 
features of summer camp life at the 
academy. The day is scheduled off in- 
to a respectable list of duties and 
pleasures, which shall give the future 
officer of the regular army some practi- 
cal experience with the things he will 
run up against when he is graduated 
and is assigned to his post. Aside 


from the military engineering drills, 


which include the artillery and pack 
mule manoeuvres, which take up the 
whole morning, the rest of the day, 
however, is spent in a more peaceful 
and enjoyable manner. From one 
o’clock until 5 o’clock in the afternoon 
is the period labeled “leisure,” and 
it is employed, of course, in various 
ways, but largely with the fascinating 
tribe which, arrayed in entrancing 
frills and flounces of cool whiteness, 








The pack train on the march. Out for a day and nights camp, for instruc- 
tion of the West Point cadets. , 

















Cowboy packers of the pack mule train at West Point, who loaded fourteen 

thousand pounds of ammunition and supplies on the backs of fifty-four mules 

in fourteen minutes for the benefit of Lord Kitchener, who declared the feat 
could not be duplicated in any other army in the world. 


invades and takes possession of the 
stern precincts of war and duty. They 
come from Highland Falls below and 
from Garrisons and Cold Springs 
across the big river. They come os- 
tensibly to watch “dress parade,” at 
five o’clock, but as they arrive at two 
or so o'clock, there is a good deal 
of walking to be done in between. 
And here is where romance and trag- 
edy are so often dismally blended, for 
there are many new girls each season 
—each day, for that matter—who, all 
unaware of the awful consequences, 
will insist upon sitting on some of the 
inviting benches that are set here and 
there in the shade. Sometimes they 
are even poetic and nature loving to 
the extent of sacrificing their fresh 
whiteness to a romantic seat on a 
mossy slope. And, indeed, after being 
walked around the great reaches of the 


academy grounds for hours, it might ~ 
just happen that the girls are tired. 
But the West Point girl must never 
tire, because—the confession must out 
—her escort cannot sit down, for when 
the bugle sounds, and he rushes to 
take his place for dress parade at 5 
o’clock, his wonderful white trousers 
must not have the slightest crease, ex- 
cept for the long, perfect one down the 
front; nor is the most infinitely small 
streak of dust tolerable to the inspect- 
ing officer. A mark of disgrace oppo- 
site the cadet’s name on the big bulle- 
tin board near the ice water tank is the 
embarrassing result if the slightest 
blemish has been discerned. No won- 
der that a cadet never seems to see a 
bench! If the girls could go down a 
company street in camp when the 
cadets are dressing for parade, they 
would better appreciate the precious 
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value of those white trousers, for there 
lies the cadet on his back, each one as- 
sisted by his tent mate, working his 
way slowly and horizontally into the 
stiff canvas legs of his treasure. When 
the garment is on, the cadet is jacked 
up to his feet without bending his 
knees—and there you are! 
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After dress parade comes evening 
mess, and after that either a dance 
(every soldier must learn to dance), or 
else more walking, and after that the 
cadet disappears, crawls out of his 
trousers horizontally the same way 
he crawled into them, and goes to bed. 
At 9:30 p. m. the camp is asleep. 





GRANDMOTHER’S 


GARDEN 


In my grandmother’s garden 
The bees drowsed all day long, 
And the cardinal came, and the robin 
For matins and even-song. 
And the breezes blew more Softly, 
And the sunlight streamed more fair, 
For the gentle, white-haired lady 
Who loved to wander there. 


In the beds with their prim box borders 
Were blossoms of every hue, 
Lilacs and bachelor’s button, 
Phlox, and Sweet William, too; 
Bergamot, thyme and asters; 
But the loveliest of them all 
Were the stately white June lilies 
That bloomed by the high brick wall. 


So still they stood in the sunlight, 
Lifting each shining face, 

Like maids at their First Communion, 
Like brides at the trysting place, 

That my full heart fell a-dreaming, 
And I wondered if Heaven could be 

Fairer than grandmother’s garden 
That bloomed for a child like me. 


In the wide paths of the garden 
Walked the guests that came and went, 
From the roar of the seething city 
To this place of heart’s content. 
And always they found a welcome 
Straight to their souls from ours, 
And to brighten the hour of parting 
We gathered our sweetest flowers. 


Far from the dear old garden 
I dream of the days gone by, 

And I knew with a heavenly wisdom 
That no good can ever die. 

So when to my own heart’s garden 
Come the friends of years or hours, 

I welcome them as we did of yore, 
And send them forth—with flowers. 


ELEANOR LuUNCAN Woop. 





The Audacity of Genius 


After the French of de Isle Adam. 


By Charles A. Fisher 


Author of “The Minstrel with the Self-same Song,” “The Captain’s Family.” 


N THE NORTH of Tonquin, the 
still semi-barbarous settlements of 
the province Kouang-See, with 
their picturesque towers, extend 

among the golden ricefields afar in- 
land, even to the midmost principali- 
ties of the great Empire. 

In those distant zones, the doctrines 
of Lao-Then, generally accepted 
throughout China, have not yet been 
able to dislodge the ancient faith in 
the power of the Poussahs, a species of 
Mongol gods, and—thanks to the fa- 
naticism of the Bonzes—Chinese 
superstition luxuriates there far more 
extensively than in the provinces more 
immediately adjacent to Pei-tsin, the 
capital city—known to us as Pekin. 

The Poussah faith, from whose 
overawing influence even the more en- 
lightened dwellers in those far-off re- 
gions are unable to liberate themselves, 
is of Malay origin, differing from the 
Malay belief, however, mainly in that 
it recognizes and teaches the direct— 
the immediate—interference of the 
gods in public affairs. 

A few generations back, the Vice- 
regent of this vast imperial vassal 
State was the ruler, The-Tang, mem- 
ory of whose artful, cruel, grasping 
tyranny still haunts the popular fancy. 

The attempts to undermine and over- 
throw his despotic sway were, indeed, 
many. Only by ceaseless vigilance 
and frequent resort to the most un- 
heard-of methods of terrorizing his op- 
pressed subjects into abject submission 
was it possible for the monarch to 


maintain his precarious seat upon the 
throne, until one-day there was—all 
unexpectedly—thrust within his grasp 
a secret, which at one masterful stroke 
would render unnecessary every pre- 
cautionary measure, assuring the des- 
pot of a secure existence amid the dis- 
content and hatred of his subjects and 
the certainty of a peaceable old age, 
free from all anxiety, in spite of the 
justified malevolence of the down- 
trodden,-It came about in this way: 

One summer noon sat The-Tang, the 
Tyrant, in the coolest of his royal 
halls, upon a throne of ebony inlaid 
with floral designs of mother-of-pearl 
—his chin sunk upon his hand and his 
scepter laid across his knees. Behind 
him, overshadowing the throne and its 
royal occupant, towered the monstrous 
statue of the unutterable god, “Fo.” 
Upon the steps leading to the feet of 
the ruthless monarch, accoutered in 
scale armor of sabled copper, stood the 
dread-inspiring royal bodyguard, like 
a brazen barrier, grasping in their im- 
placable hands the lance, the bow, or 
the long battle-axe—ready, upon the 
slightest nod of their lord and master, 
for utmost deeds of sanguinary fero- 
city. 

At his right, fanning the tyrant’s 
fevered brow, rose the gigantic form 
of the favorite among the royal exe- 
cutioners—frowning in Satanic antici- 
pation. 

The eye of The-Tang swept slowly 
over the assembled mandarins, the 
princes of his house, and other high 
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dignitaries of his realm. He knew 
that all detested him. Ever and anon, 
his restlessly distrustful glance would 
light for a moment upon one of the 
many groups conversing in timorous 
whispers. His every thought bent on 
destruction, his mind (fraught with 
racking suspicion) forever concocting 
fresh deterrent cruelties, he brooded— 
in gloomy, oppressive silence—marvel- 
ing every minute that he was still tol- 
erated among the living. 

Suddenly the multitude of vassals 
separated, to give way to an officer 
ushering along before him an unknown 
young man—a youth with strikingly 
large, beaming eyes and nobly chiseled 
features. The stranger’s attire con- 
sisted of a simple garment of fiery- 
colored silk, gathered together by the 
plain silver buckle of his plebeian 
girdle. 

Arrived at the foot of the steps lead- 
ing to the throne, he threw himself up- 
on the ground. A glance of the royal 
eye commanded the officer to speak. 

“Son of the Skies!” reverently be- 
gan the latter, “this young man has de- 
clared himself to be but a humble citi- 
zen, and that his name is The-i-la. 
Nevertheless, he insists and offers to 
substantiate his declaration that he 
comes as the emissary of the immor- 
tal Poussahs, entrusted with a secret 
ae for the supreme ear of roy- 
a ty.” 

Without the least emotion discern- 
ible upon his cold, impenetrable mask 
of a face, The-Tang mustered the pros- 
trate form before him. Favorably im- 
pressed, no doubt, by the extraordi- 
narily noble exterior of the stranger, 
he said, laconically: 

“Speak!” 

The-i-la arose. 

“Lord!” he began, ir. a firm, beau- 
tifully modulated voice, “this night, in 
my dreams, have the migkty Poussahs 
conferred upon me the boon of a cer- 
tain secret, the mere hearing of which 
suffices to endow any creature of five 
senses with a sixth. 

“The virtue of this secret is such that 
it will, on the spot, confer upon thee 
the gift to read, within the space be- 
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tween the pupil and the eyelid (traced 


‘ there in blood-red script) the names 


of all those who seek thy life or who 
conspire against thy power—aye! even 
in the self-same instar.t in which their 
fell purpose is conceived. 

“By its means couldst thou, relieved 
of all anxiety—all fear of the assassin 
—live secure in undisturbed dominion, 
rule without the slightest dread of evil, 
and close the venerable evening of thy 
days in absolute tranquility. I—The- 
i-la—I swear it to thee, by the name of 
the almighty Fo, who casts his sable 
shadow over thee and me, that the po- 
tency of this my secret is even such as 
I have said.” 

A sense of irksome oppressiveness 
was depicting itself on the usually in- 
scrutable countenances of the courtiers, 
in spite of all their efforts at conceal- 
ment. A few made faint attempts at 
scornful laughter, not daring, however, 
to glance at one another. 

The anxious embarrassment, thus 
quickly taking possession of them all, 
did not escape the subtle penetration 
of The-Tang. 

One of the lords cried out: “A mad- 
man stands before the throne!’”’ Several 
of the mandarins, bracing themselves 
with an effort, shouted: “The Poussahs 
do not appear but in the desert—and 
even then to the most venerable of the 
Bonzes only!” After them, the officer, 
much excited: “The fellow is himself 
an assassin!” 

For a brief spell the comprehensive 
glance of the potentate absorbed the 
spectacle of this unwonted uproar, 
called forth, to all appearances, by 
nothing but infinite solicitude for the 
safety of his precious person. Sud- 
denly, with an expression of superb 
disdain, and an air of crushing gran- 
deur, he stretched forth his scepter of 
diamond-studded lapis lazuli, covered 
with sacred inscriptions, saying, all un- 
moved: 

“Proceed!” —- 

The-i-la, suffused with the flush of 
joy at this word from the king, began 
anew: 

“If I thus confidently brave the tor- 
tures of a slow and frightful death, it 
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is to convince thee that a secret of 
such wondrous might is well deserving 
of a fit reward. Thou alone, oh, King, 
must judge if it be worth the recom- 
pense I claim for its divulgence. Thou 
wilt give me Li-tien-Se, thine own en- 
chanting daughter; likewise, the 
princely trappings of a mandarin, and 
fifty thousand gold Liangs!” 

The immediate effect of the auda- 
ciously extravagant demand was _ to 
call forth a broad smile upon the faces 
of all the assembled courtiers, while 
in the vindictive and distrustful heart 
of the king it stirred up a fierce tumult 
of varied emotions—avarice, vanity, 
and a haughty father’s pride. A crafty 
smile played about his tightly com- 
pressed lips, as he flung the bold youth 
a look of ominous import. 

Arising from his seat, he exclaimed: 

“T have sworn it; follow me!” 


* * * * 


A few minutes later The-i-la stood, 
bound to a column by means of closely 
drawn cords, under the mighty arch 
of a subterranean vault, lighted solely 
by a lamp that swung just above his 
head. _ 

Facing the youth, his eyes fixed up- 
on him in silence, stcod King The- 
Tang. The right hand of the all-pow- 
erful sovereign rested upon a bronze 
dragon crouching forth from out the 
wall, its brilliant, solitary eye flash- 
ing upon the face of the handsome 
captive. 

The golden and bejeweled woof of 
The-Tang’s robe glowed with the radi- 
ance of flame, while dazzling gleams 
darted from the superb diamonds 
coiled about the royal neck. His head, 
lifted above the shade of the gently un- 
dulating lamp, alone remained in the 
shadow. 

No one could hear their conversa- 
tion in this deep, still chamber, under- 
ground. 

“I wait!” 
silence. 

“Lord!” began the youth, “I am a 
pupil of the admirable poet, Li-tai-ge. 
The gods have given to me of Genius 
what they vouchsafed to thee of 


. 


The-Tang broke the 
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Might; and unto me they added Pov- 
erty—to elevate my thoughts. 

“One evening it so chanced that I 
beheld, in the silver moonlight—high 
upon a terrace of thy palace gardens 
—thy daughter, Li-tien-Se. A tender, 
undefinable emotion assures me that 
she, too, is prey to that same longing 
by which all my soul is filled; and 
rather would I suffer, here and now, 
the death of cruel agony, than further 
to endure. these tortures. 

“Therefore am I resolved, by dint 
of an heroic inspiration of almost 
transcendental might, to lift myself 
even unto thee, O King—aspiring, as 
I do, to thy sweet daughter.” 

The king, with a gesture of impa- 
tience, pressed upon the eye of the 
dragon, whereupon a broad, lofty iron 
door opened in the center; the two 
wings glided noiselessly apart, dis- 
closing the interior of another vault. 

Three men, encased in copper mail, 
stood like grim statues around a bra- 
zier containing strangely-devised im- 
plements of torture, heated to a ruddy 
glow. Depending from above hung a 
thin cord, strongly woven of many 
silken threads, and connected with a 
small spherical cage that flashed with 
the cold glitter of steel, as it kept 
swaying gently to and fro. The bot- 
tom of this cage showed a circular ori- 
fice, large enough to admit a human 
head. 

What The-i-la saw, dangling there 
before his eyes, was death—death, in 
its most excruciatingly terrible form— 
death, attended by unspeakable tor- 
ments. 

Following repeated applications of 
the red-hot irons, the victim was 
drawn up, by one of his wrists, to the 
cord, and suspended there, with the 
thumb of the other hand tightly bound 
to the great toe of the opposite foot; 
whereupon the executioners, having 
previously placed two half-famished 
rats in the steel cage, passed this con- 
trivance, like a helmet, over the head 
of him so unfortunate as to have in- 
curred the sovereign displeasure. A 
slight push sufficed to set the body in 
motion, and the doomed wretch was 
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left to undulate there, in total dark- 
ness, until the return of the official 
torturers on the morrow. 

The-i-la, face to face with the atro- 
cious fate in store for him, remained 
unmoved. 

“Thou forgettest,” said he, coldly, 
“that no living soul must hear me but 
thyself.” 

The doors closed as noiselessly as 
they had opened. 

“Thy secret!” thundered The-Tang. 

“My secret! It is naught but this,” 
cried The-i-la, while his eyes glowed 
with the transcendent light of Genius, 
“that if I die, my death would seal 
thine own assassination—and that, be- 
fore the fall of night. 

“Dost thou not apprehend that all 
those minions thou didst leave behind, 
agog to catch the tenor of my doom, 
wish nothing ‘neath the skies one-half 
so cordially as that thou murder me? 

“My death! What better proof to 
them that all I promised thee is vain 
and worthless? What welcome joy for 
all those trembling myrmidons about 


thy throne—in secret of their vengeful 
hearts—to laugh thy shattered hopes 


to scorn! For by thy royal oath— 
thy tender of unmeasured recompense 
—hast thou not clearly shown them 
all, how far above all else thy soul 
must prize this secret, so profound? 
Would not my death, proving thy 
hopeless hoping, prove, likewise, the 
signal for the tyrant’s prompt des- 
patch? 

“No longer fearful of perpetual pun- 
ishment; enraged beyond control, re- 
calling all the abject years in con- 
stantly impending agony of torture and 
of death, endured beneath thy galling 
yoke, would they be still content to 
curb their bitter thirst for blood of 
thine? 

“Summon thy callous torturers! I 
shall be avenged. Decree my death!— 
and thine is but the question of an 
hour or two. Thy children, all, shall 
follow thee; and Li-tien-Se—sweet in- 
nocent!—even in the bloom of all her 
grace and beauty—thy daughter falls, 
a prey to those that first have mur- 
dered thee, the kingly father.” 
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The-i-la paused. Presently he be- 
gan again to speak, his features illumi- 
nated by a superhuman, an almost 
prophetic, radiance. 

“Let us assume that thou, even be- 
fore the expiration of this hour, sur- 
rounded by thy bodyguards, thy brow 
uplifted as with the mystic wonder- 
working exaltation of the Seer, thy 
hand upon my shoulder, let us suppose 
that thus we two proceed back to thy 
royal hall; that thou, when thou hast 
selemnly bestowed on me the vest- 
ments of a mandarin, shalt send for Li- 
tien-Se, and, plighting me her hand, 
shalt, then and there, command that 
thy High Treasurer pay out to me the 
sum of fifty thousand Liang, in gold! 
—I swear to thee that, at this sight, 
all those about the stairway of thy 
throne, whose poniards now reluctantly 
linger, shall, together with their hate, 
sink, cowed and confounded. Aye, 
that, in future, none shall dare so much 
as stab thee in his dreams. 

“What! They know how cruel thou 
canst be, and yet thou letst me live! 
They know thee well for one that’s 
false, that breaks his word; and yet to 
me thou keepest the letter and the 
spirit of thine oath! They know thy 
avarice, yet thou heapest upon me tor- 
rents of gold! They know thee as one 
well-nigh unapproachable, one prone 
to fierce resentment, in his family 
pride—and yet thou plightest me thy 
daughter! 

“And all this, for nothing but a sin- 
gle word! A breath, blown from the 
lips, the lips of me—a wanderer—a 
beggar, and unknown! 

“What doubt could still presume to 
rear its head before the crushing 
weight of facts like these? Oh, 
wherein lies the worth of any secret, 
vouchsafed thee by the Mighty Spirits 
from on High, if not in the irrefutable 
certainty that it is thine?” 

The-i-la ceased. The king, immov- 
able as a graven idol, made no reply. 
Sombrely his giant shadow stretched 


‘itself upwards, above the great iron 


doorway of the torture-chamber. 
And—all around—the silence of the 
tomb. 
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With a rapid movement, he ap- 
proached close to the youth, laid both 
hands upon his shoulders, and gazed 
long and piercingly, as one laboring in 
the throes of a thousand inexplicable 
emotions, into the very depths of the 
young man’s eyes. 

With an air of quick resolution, he 
drew his yatagan—a blade with edge 
so keen that it might sever a hair. 

The-i-la threw a parting glance of 
unutterable contempt upon the tyrant; 
bending his head, he calmly awaited 
the stroke of death. 

But, instead of the anticipated edge 
of the yatagan, he felt his severed 
bonds falling from him. Looking up, 
he saw how The-Tang slowly removed 
his necklace of precious stones, and, 
with an imperial gesture, transferred 
it to the shoulders of the favored emis- 
sary of the Poussahs. 

“Come!” said the despot. 
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He ascended the steps of the dun- 
geon, laying his hand upon the bolt of 
the portal that opened out into light 
and freedom. 

The-i-la, somewhat dazzled by the 
brilliant triumph of his genial inspira- 
tion and the good-fortune which had so 
suddenly overwhelmed him, cast a look 
of admiration and astonishment upon 
the magnificent present of the king. 

“How!” he murmured, as one dazed 
by so much munificence. “These dia- 
monds, too!! Such unexampled gener- 
osity—this gorgeous gift—from one so 
universally defamed? What is it that 
the king would thus reward—with all 
these jewels?” 

“The insults thou hast flung into my 
teeth; such as no other mortal ever 
dared to speak,” replied The-Tang, 
opening wide, with sovereign grace, 
the door leading back into the Hall of 
State. 





IF | HAD KNOWN 


If I had known, dear heart, one year ago, 


That I should miss you so. 


That Life would be so lonesome, Time flit so slowly by, 
The very heavens take on such sombre hue. 
Ah, love, I never would have left you lone 


If I had known. 


If I had known, dear heart, that summer day, 
When first you went away— 


That your dear lips would be 


Pressed to my own—in dreams—so constantly, 
And the dim, dreary years would mock my grief, my tears. 
Ah, love, can you not hear my bitter moan? 


If I had known. 


If I had known, dear heart, that Anger’s bitter sway 


Would last so brief a day, 


And your eyes—filled with unshed tears— 
Would haunt me all the years, 
Oh, love, my heart is still thine own! 


If I had only known. 


JULIETTE M. T. FRANCIS. 





Out of the Storm 


. 


By Alfred Howe Davis 


OSMER WILKINS _ was 
not particularly given to 
meditation, but one after- 


noon in mid-summer, when 
the water had disappeared from al- 
most all the holes in the desert, he 
swung a canvas water bag over one 
shoulder, and started down the gulch 
leading from Funeral Range to Death 
Valley, to talk things over with him- 
self. 

For a quarter of a mile he walked 
until he came to a large prospect hole 
cut away in the side of a hill. Toss- 
ing the water bag back in the hole he 
sat down in the shade of rocks which 
arched low above him. 

“Too hot, too damned hot to cross 
it this kind of weather,” he said aloud, 
looking out over the valley which lay 
obscured in a ground fog, simmering 
and pulsating close to the sands. Far 
below him he caught sight of a pack 
mule climbing the incline from the 
Valley. Behind the animal came 
Wilkin’s partner, a man whose burned 
face and hands gave evidence of long 
contact with the heat of the desert. 
The water bags on either side of the 
animal flapped empty. In a few mo- 
ments the traveler reached the pros- 
pect hole. 

“Been long out of water?” asked 
Wilkins, as the newcomer, without 
stopping, crowded past toward the 
water barrel. 

“Since morning,” came the answer. 
“The water in the sink is poison.” 

“Let the mule go on to camp,” Wil- 
kins suggested. “It’s too hot to work 
and it’s a good time to talk things 
over—When are you going to quit?” 
he demanded abruptly. 


“TI was thinking of staying with it,” 
the other answered, apparently sur- 
prised at the question. 

“Don’t do it, Ben, don’t think of it.” 
Wilkins turned and looked the other 
squarely in the face. “You can’t 
strike it here. These streaks never 
pay, they can’t. They give you a 
taste, that’s all, and I’ve been trying 
to get a bellyful for 18 years. There 
isn’t a chance. Look at the way all 
these hills are broke up. If a man 
had the money and could get men and 
beasts in this God-forsaken country 
to go down far enough, he might 
strike a paying vein and make a 
stake, but the best the surface coun- 
try can do is just give you a taste. 
That’s what I got when I first came 
here and that’s all I got to show now.” 

“It’s all I ever got, Hos, anywhere. 
I’ve panned in Colorado and I’ve 
worked with the placer in the Bitter 
Roots of Idaho and I’ve tried out the 
Sierras. I ain’t through yet. Past 
fifty, too, Hos, where you ain’t forty 
yet. I ain’t good for more than ten 
years more out here. This water’s 
getting me. Twelve years, hoofing 
over this desert has soaked me up 
with alkali and arsenic.” 

They watched a snake slip down a 
crack in the rocks below them. Wil- 
kins loosened a small boulder with 
his foot and gazed at the rock 


_ thoughtfully as it careered down the 


hill and out on the sands. “You're 
going to stick it out?” he asked at 
length. 

“T sure am,” and old Ben tossed his 
felt hat back in the hole and scowled 
out at the desert. “I’ve got to, Hos. 
I’ve worked a hundred holes out here 
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with you and we never struck it yet. 
I figure I’ve got a better chance here 
than I would have in Mexico and Ari- 
zona and besides I am too old to take 
up a new field. It takes a man ten 
years to get acquainted with a coun- 
try. I’m going to stick here. What’s 
the matter with you? You ain’t think- 
ing of going, are you?” 

“TI was,” said Wilkins. “I’ve been 
here longer than you. I can see what 
it leads to. But if you are set on stay- 
ing with it, all right. I thought if you 
wanted to go over into the San Joa- 
quin country, I’d go with you, and 
we'd try our hand at something else.” 

The older man threw back his head 
and laughed. The sound fell echoless 
and muffled out across the Valley. 
“Something else? What could either 
of us do? If we got to starve we bet- 
ter take it out here where we're ac- 
quainted. It’s quicker. But we al- 


ways manage to grubstake and we al- 
ways will unless I’m bad off. As you 
say, this country is broke up, and we 


can’t get a running vein, but we can 
live on what we get. Hell! I never 
had no more than a living, no matter 
what I-was getting. If you make a 
strike it means faro and monte and 
if you don’t its Californy Jack, and 
there you are. It never made much 
difference to me what I was getting 
out, it went the same, anyhow.” 

“What about it in eighteen more 
years?” Wilkins persisted impatient- 
ly. “A man can’t stand up under this 
heat and this water forever. What’s 
more, Ben, I can’t see the point in 
tempting the Lord by staying here till 
we can just hobble to Hidden Spring 
and back again. Who’s going to stake 
us then?” 

The elder man did not reply. He 
was pointing out across the desert 
where a smoke-like rift of gray cloud 
lay on the horizon. “Hos, we’re go- 
ing to get a rain,” he said. “She’s hot 
now, but she’ll be hotter in an hour. 
Got much water?” 

“Not much. Not enough for two 
more days. I intended going over to- 
morrow. We are due for rain though. 
Suppose we had better go down to the 
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mudhole and get the mule and go af- 
ter some more water. That’s the hell 
of having a camp so far from decent 
water.” 

Wilkins walked out on the natural 
granite platform at the mouth of the 
prospect hole. Ben remained seated, 
his eyes glued on the clouds which 
lay like smoke the day after a prairie 
fire. “Remember the last time a storm 
came over that range?” he asked 
finally. 

“Last one I remember was when 
you came into camp,” answered Wil- 
kins. “That was a bad day, Ben.” 

“It sure was,” agreed the other. 
“It certainly was. I had a good hole 
somewhere when that storm came up. 
That’s the one thing in my little tour 
of this earth that I never did get 
straightened out. I had it, I know 
that. And I had a partner that I 
picked up at Randsburg, poor cuss. 
I’ve thought about it a lot, but I 
knowed how you felt, so I didn’t say 
nothing.” 

Wilkins looked hard at the older 
man. “I thought you’d forgot that,” 
he said slowly. Though he himself 
had never forgotten how, one evening 
twelve years before, during a storm, 
a stranger had staggered into camp, 
shouting that he had lost his claim, 
that the devils of the desert had stolen 
it from him. How Wilkins had ac- 
companied him the next morning to 
look for the claim and how: they had 
failed to find it. How the search of 
many succeeding days had proved 
vain. Wilkins had been satisfied in 
his own mind that old Ben had been 
temporarily crazed by the storm. Ben 
himself had seldom spoken of his 
claim. Yet—one night the old man 
had started up in his sleep, and would 
have rushed back into the Valley to 
search for his claim had not Wilkins 
restrained him by main force. 

“Hos, I haven’t said anything about 
that claim for close to twelve years 
now. I suppose you still think I was 
crazy that night.” 

“You sure was, Ben. Crazy as a 
loon. You talked about a prospect 
which was sure, where it ran all over 
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the surface. You told me next morn- 
ing, when we started out, that the face 
of the desert had changed during the 
night and you couldn’t find stakes or 
claim or anything else. I thought you 
had forgot it, Ben. Perhaps it’s the 
sight of the storm. Let’s go.” 

“All right, Hos. Maybe I was mad. 
This desert will drive a man mad in 
time. Bill Rickard, I lost that night, 
and me, worked all that summer. But 
we struck it, Hos, or I’m crazy yet.” 

Wilkins nodded, but did not an- 
swer. He led the way back up the 
gulch to a point where the tent was 
pitched on the sand in the dry bed of 
a watercourse. One of the mules of 
the outfit was standing in the shade 
of the tent. 

“Ben, there isn’t any need of us 
both going. You stay here. I'll be 


back in three hours, anyway, and if 
it rains as hard as it looks like it’s go- 
ing to, the waterholes all over the 
Valley will be filled for a time, any- 
way. If the rain gets strong enough 
we ought to get a good hole right 


here. Take what’s left in the barrel, 
if you want it.” Wilkins handed him 
the bag which was almost empty and 
tossed four other barrels on the back 
of the mule which Ben had brought in 
from the Valley. 

Ben took the hobbles from a bald- 
faced mule which was pulling at some 
greasewood back of the tent, and led 
him down into the arrasta which was 
covered with ore. Attaching the 
chained rock to the rope harness, he 
started the animal around the cement 
bottomed pit. The mule dragged the 
stone behind him, crushing the rock 
after a fashion which has prevailed 
since the beginning in some of the 
southwestern mining fields far from 
civilisation. 

Out beyond the mouth of the gulch, 
which opened on the desert, they 
could see the heat fog beginning to 
rise from the sands. 

“The storm’s coming before night,” 
sang out Ben as he left the arrasta. 

“Pretty sure to,” agreed Wilkins. 
“But we can’t take a chance in this 
kind of weather. I’ll be back by mid- 
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night. Tie down the tent if she 
blows.” He tossed the broad 
brimmed straw hat which he wore to 
Ben, who, entering the tent, brought 
out an old felt. This Wilkins pulled 
down over his eyes, and started along 
the trail. As long as he was in sight 
old Ben stared after him meditative- 
ly; then, turning his attention to the 
mule, he pelted that animal with rocks 
when it inclined to pause too long in 
its labors. 

For two months the torrid spell 
had lasted, and the heat, abating lit- 
tle at night, had kept men from at- 
tempting to cross the Valley. The 
change, when it should come, would 
be all the more violent. 

The sun was still four hours high 
when Wilkins arrived at the mouth 
of the gulch and started along the 
edge of the barren mountains where 
they sank to the sands of the Valley. 
He walked fast; the years had taught 
him the subtle death clutch of the 
desert. For those who knew the Val- 
ley best fear it most. 

When he came to a point where the 
fringe of Joshua trees on the granite 
hills threw out long shadows across 
the Valley he stopped and sat down. 
The mule pulled on and tugged at the 
rope. The ground fog had settled 
back over the sands and the waves of 
heat came from the Valley without a 
breath of wind behind them. Circling 
high on the hillside Wilkins saw a 
buzzard which suddenly swooped over 
his head and out across the Valley. 
The bird sailed on far out over the 
sea of heat, then suddenly dropped 
like a plummet to the scorching sands 
—dead. 

Wilkins rose and went on. When 
the shadows from the Range began 
to stretch out over the Valley he took 
an arroyo which led into the hills to 
a point where a spring of clear, cold 
water came from a cleft in the solid 
wall of granite. He drank deep and 
then, after filling the barrels, he led 
the mule to the spring. 

As he turned back down the gulch, 
he heard the distant roll of thunder. 
The Valley was enveloped in shad- 
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ows and the ground fog had lifted. 
The clouds which had hung like 
smoke along the horizon were rolling. 
Wilkins urged on the mule. He 
struck the animal three or four times 
across the back and forced him to a 
sharp trot. The man’s eyes were fixed 
on the tumbling clouds rolling over 
the desert which was growing black 
in the twilight. They lurched out 
across the heavens like waves along 
a low beach in a storm, and pronged 
lightning began to flash. 

Along the skyline of the Panamint 
hills to the west Wilkins could make 
out the yucca trees and he could see 
them wave in the wind which was 
blowing there. 

From somewhere out of the dead 
lands to the north came a low roar 
like the continuous peal of distant 
thunder. Wilkins had heard that 
same sound once or twice before in 
the Valley. It was the wind; the hur- 
ricane which occasionally sweeps 


through that lifeless place like a giant 


bellows blowing blistering heat waves 
before it; sometimes picking up the 
sandhills, carrying them to far parts 
of the Valley and changing the topog- 
raphy of the place. And those sand- 
storms, in their violence, are feared 
by the desert dwellers more than the 
heat or the thirst. 

He was but two gulches from that 
in which the camp was pitched. And 
rather than take the chance of losing 
his mule in a sandstorm he hurried 
up the first ravine he found. He went 
but a few rods, to a point where a wall 
of rock sheltered the gulch. There 
he took the short hobbles from the 
pack saddle and put them on the 
mule. Then he sat back in the shelter 
of the rocks and waited for the storm. 
The heat was more stifling than at 
midday. He watched a coyote slink 
down the other side of the ravine to 
the edge of the Valley. The animal 
dug in the sand at a point where there 
had been a sink three months before, 
then he trotted back up the gulch and 
into the darkness. 

“Bad night,” said Wilkins, aloud. 
But he was not thinking of the storm. 
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He was remembering that the night 
was like that other, the one on which 
old Ben had come raving into camp 
twelve years before. 

At the thought Wilkins jumped to 
his feet, and fixing the hobbles closer 
about the animal’s legs, started at a 
run down the gulch. The roar of the 
storm had grown louder until it was 
blended with the roll of the thunder. 

He had hardly stepped beyond the 
shelter of the granite wall and into 
the level sand of the Valley, when 
the shriveling gusts of heat whipped 
his face and hands, and the sharp 
sand cut deep into his face. He could 
not go on; there was no chance to go 
back. Once he tried to turn, then 
threw himself face down upon the 
hot earth. For a minute he lay there 
while the dirt piled deep upon him. 
When the first, terrific gusts had 
passed he arose and rushed on 
through the storm. The lightning 
was flashing blindingly through the 
shifting wall of dust and gravel. From 
somewhere in the direction whence 
the storm was traveling Wilkins 
heard a shriek, then another, in the in- 
tervals of the thunder. He stopped to 
catch the sound again. 

Suddenly, from a gulch a hundred 
yards ahead, he saw a man rush out 
into the flaming valley. His hat and 
coat were off and he was crying out 
as he ran, but the shouts were car- 
ried away in the storm and Wilkins 
could not hear. “Ben,” Wilkins 
shouted, and he too started out into 
the Valley. “Ben!” 

The figure stopped; then ran on a 
short distance. It was the same sort 
of night that had driven Ben mad be- 
fore, and had brought him from some- 
where, Wilkins had never known 
whence. 

“Ben!!” 

Again the man stopped. 

“Tt’s there, Hos! It’s there!” And 
the long muscled arm pointed out 
across the wildly lighted Valley. 
“Can’t you see it’s changed? It’s like 
it was that night.” The old man 
caught the look on Wilkin’s face and 
would have rushed on, but Wilkins 
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grasped him firmly by the arm. 
“Come on back, Ben. If it’s the 
claim you can get it tomorrow,” he 


said. “The Valley is bad tonight. 
Come on back.” The other tried to 
jerk away but Wilkins’ fingers 


clamped about his wrist like tentacles 
of steel. 

“Hos, I’m going. I’m going, do you 
hear? I—” The words were knocked 
from his mouth for at that instant he 
was grasped about the waist, lifted 
high in the air and hurled upon his 
back. Then Wilkins threw himself 
upon the prostrate form. With a 
wrenching burst of strength the older 
man pulled one arm away and struck 
Wilkins squarely in the temple. Wil- 
kins fell back under the blow. In a 
rage old Ben leaped to his feet and 
kicked the body. With his eyes fixed 
on the sink a hundred yards ahead he 
rushed forward into the Valley. 

Suddenly he stopped. “I am mad, 
mighty near,” he said. “Hos!” But 
the body on the sand lay still. Run- 
ning back Ben sat down and taking 
the head in his lap fanned the face 
with his hands. “Come on, Hos,” he 
said in a suppressed voice as the other 
opened his eyes. “I’m right. Re- 
member that sand hill I told you of 
that had changed the Valley? It’s 
gone now and she’s like she was that 
night.” 

Wilkins got to his feet unsteadily. 
“Don’t try to stop me again, Hos, or 
one of us will never get back to camp. 
The stake I made that day is out there 
and I’m going to it tonight. Make it 
out with me. Then if it isn’t there 
we can come back. But I’m going, 
Hos. Do you hear? I’m going.” 

“It’s a mirage, Ben,” and Wilkins 
walked close to the other as he spoke. 
“Why can’t you wait until tomorrow? 
We can take the water and make it, 
but not tonight.” Wilkins was com- 
ing nearer as he spoke. Suddenly he 
leaped forward, and the great, brown 
fist struck out. Again and again the 
blows fell. Old Ben opened his 
mouth to speak, then pitched forward. 
Wilkins caught him as he fell. Jerk- 
ing his own jumper from his back he 
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spread it over the sand and rested the 
head upon it. With his belt he bound 
the helpless hands. A bandana jerked 
from old Ben’s pocket secured the 
feet. In the curtain of lightning he 
could see the blood oozing from the 
mouth. 

“It’s bad, Ben, mighty bad, but it 
was the only way. It’s better than 
kicking off out there,” and he patted 
the breast of the unconscious man as 
it rose and fell. 

Wilkins stood up and looked long 
in the direction in which old Ben had 
started. The fitful sheets of lightning 
brought into clear view the Panamint 
range, 

He looked again. Either the sand- 
hills were gone or else—the thought 
made him shudder and he pressed his 
fists to his eyes till the whole Valley 
was a whirl of lights. He gazed long 
and hard across the desert, then 
looked at the man lying at his feet. 

“There’s a chance, Ben, that the 
hill has moved. A chance; and there’s 
another that I’m as mad as you. Damn 
you and your claim; this night may 
end it for us both. Then he looked 
again and started on a run toward 
what appeared to be a large sink in 
the Valley. 

Once he fell into a hole over which 
a thin coating of salt-saturated earth 
had formed, and for some minutes he 
lay there, looking along the level of 
the sand. His brain was reeling from 
the heat. He got slowly to his feet. 
A depression in the Valley lay before 
him. He walked down the incline 
and then felt the ground. It was 
caked and hard. He was right; old 
Ben had been right; the desert had 
changed. 

With the overpowering desire of 
one who sees the object of a life- 
time’s quest before him, he rushed on 
down the incline. He came upon a 
skeleton half buried in the sand but 
he did not stop. 

“Ben’s partner,” he gasped. Then 
on to the bottom of the sink, where 
he paused. There, as they had been 
on the day they were driven, were half 
a dozen stakes. 
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And Wilkins again remembered 
the night when old Ben had come 
into camp; the lightning, the rain and 
the wind that had changed the face 
of the desert, and had buried man 
and claim beneath it, under a great 
mound of shifting sand; the same 
power had come with the hurricane 
again and had carried the sand hill 
away with it. 

Large drops of rain began to spat- 
ter on the sand. Some of them struck 
Wilkins on the hands and head. He 
was on his knees, pushing back the 
sand from the stakes. A suffocating 
pall of heat, bearing the tang of al- 
kali and salt, was blown over the Val- 
ley and a desert vapor rose. The 
lightning was passing from the Val- 
ley and was flashing sharp on Funeral 
Range. But Wilkins, his eyes set and 
his feet dug deep into the sands, 
clawed madly until he came to a 
shale which was splintered and 
cracked like the dried bed of a water 
hole. 

From somewhere to the north there 
came the sound of falling water and 
in another instant a sheet of rain fell 
into the Valley. And as it fell upon 
the sands, it hissed as though all the 
serpents of the desert were warning. 
The fumes from the sand forced Wil- 
kins from his knees. 

Thrusting a bleeding hand into his 
pocket he drew out a large pocket 
knife, and snapping it open, threw 
himself flat on the ground and began 
digging at the sand. 

With the rain, the fumes became 
more pungent, as though from am- 
monia casks, and he was driven back. 
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The clouds had passed from the val- 


‘ley, leaving a clear, starlit sky, but 


the rain continued falling and the 
heat was suffocating. 

He got to his feet, trembling, and 
walked out of the dip past the skele- 
ton and on toward the place where old 
Ben had fallen. The storm had 
passed, the rain was about done, and 
the heavens were clear. A waist-high 
ground fog rested over the Valley. 

With the unerring sense of a man 
who has battled most of his life with 
the sneaking dangers of the desert, 
Wilkins made directly for his help- 
less partner, but he was almost on the 
body before he saw it, so heavy was 
the fog. 

“Hos!” choked. 
“Let me up. 
longer.” 

Running up to him, Wilkins cut the 
handkerchief which bound his ankles, 
then pulled him to his feet and took 
the belt from his wrists. 

Humid vapors were settling heavier 
over the Valley. Both men were 
breathing hard. Funeral Range rose 
clear in the night before them. 

“Am I mad, Hos? Is it there? 
There ain’t no use going back if it 
ain’t there.” Old Ben turned toward 
the Panamint hills in the direction 
where the claim lay, but the fog ob- 
scured the Valley. 

“Tt’s there, Ben,” said Wilkins, and 
as he spoke, he drew the elder man’s 
arm about his neck, and putting his 
own arm about the waist of his part- 
ner he helped him on through the pall 
of vapor toward the edge of the Val- 


The voice was 


I can’t go this much 





Two Sculptors 


By Herman E. Struck 


OM Trueax entered the wait- 
ing room-of his studio in no 
cheerful mood. He _ stood 


some minutes before the 
open fire pondering over the faithless- 
ness of his model who had left him. 
He threw off his coat and proceeded 
to remove the wet cloths from an un- 
finished clay group. Then, from a 
stool, he studied it critically and won- 
dered vaguely why it did not offer its 
accustomed thrill for him. He re- 
called a criticism he had received a 
few hours before, from one who, 
though no artist himself, dealt largely 
in common sense. 

“What’ll you do, Trueax,” he had 
asked, “hunt up another model, or 
consider Miss Rush’s leaving as a 
kind interference of Providence? You 
know very well you had arranged the 
composition before you dug up a title 
to fit it. Your handling so far is cork- 
ing and there’s no doubt that you'll 
get the competition prize; but for 
heaven’s sake, man, don’t go on rec- 
ord as a disciple of that dark delu- 
sion. Call it anything but “The Crip- 
pled Soul” and take the despair and 
hopelessness out of that lower figure. 

“Can’t do it,” Trueax had answered 
conclusively, “without killing that 
which makes it unique. A crippled 
soul is a mighty hopeless thing, let 
me tell you.” And he firmly believed 
it—he could not afford to believe 
otherwise. But as he sat there his 
mind would not lend itself to profit- 
able reasoning; so he again swathed 
the clay in cloths. Then he put on 
his heavy coat and stepped sullenly 
out into the cold night. 

On a deserted street running to the 


river bridge he overtook a woman, a 
girl, rather, she seemed—pressing 
slowly on against the wind. He 
glanced at her face in passing. It 
was a weak, pretty face: with eyes 
turned.down; but there was something 
else in it that chilled him. He slack- 
ened his pace as much as he thought 
unnoticeable until he came to a small 
shop which he entered and waited for 
her to pass. Then, at some distance, 
he followed her to the bridge, in the 
middle of which she stopped and 
leaned wearily against the railing. 
She turned her head slightly when 
she heard him approaching, then 
sank again into her attitude of indif- 
ference. Trueax knew that he was 
not welcome. However, he found 
himself saying “good evening” in an 
indefinite tone. She waited as if ex- 
pecting him to pass on and then, with- 
out looking up, said in a voice low 
and spiritless: “Go away; I hate 
you!” 

She was slight of form and stand- 
ing as she did on the high structure 
with the cold liquid black beneath 
and the stormy gray above, the focus 
of vast friendless elements she 
seemed pitifully inconsequent. He 
noted that she wore no hat, that her 
clothes were thin and that she shiv- 
ered. 

“Let me help you,” he said, coming 
nearer. The tone moved her percep- 
tibly and she answered without look- 
ing up: “Please, go away.” 

He took off his overcoat, and after 
slight resistance she allowed him to 
put it on her. As he buttoned the 
collar, she raised her face and her 
eyes, but there was no softening in 
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them. He led her from the bridge 
to the little shop where he had 
stopped before and there he tele- 
phoned for a cab. 

Neither spoke as they were driven 
to the studio. She seemed too ab- 
sorbed in thought to fully grasp 
the situation. The glowing hearth, 
the soft lights and profusion of com- 
forts in the studio greeted them with 
irresistible.cheerfulness. He led her 
to a deep chair before the fire and 
after offering wine which she refused, 
seated himself on one side of the 
hearth and waited for her to speak. 

“I suppose I must explain myself,” 
she said, in the same faint voice. 

“No, I think not.” He _ smiled. 
“But you might tell me your name; 
mine is Trueax.” 

“Alice Dorring is my name. Then 
you don’t want to hear my story, Mr. 
Trueax P” 

“I forbid you to think of the past 
while you are in my rooms.” 

“But you don’t understand, you 
have no idea what I’— 

“Pardon me. Is there anything in 
your past that would help brighten 
your future P” 

She shuddered. 

“Then,” he said with conviction, 
“you will forget it—wipe it out! Eas- 
ily said, I know; but I’ll show you 
how to do it.” And he wondered a 
little at his recklessness. As a new 
thought came to him, he asked gently: 
“Will you have to overcome any 
physical obstacles that might suggest 
the past?” She thought a moment. 
“Nothing serious, I guess. But what 
is the physical compared with—with 
honor?” And she covered her face. 

Thus far he had acted merely out 
of aimless sympathy. Now, sud- 
denly, a strange inspiration flashed 
upon him and as he rose from his 
chair he was the creating master be- 
fore a new vision and a new medium. 
He lifted her head from her hands 
and folded the hands in her lap. “Sit 
in this position, please,” he said with 
a lightness that veiled thinly an un- 
dercurrent of indomitable will. “You 
will then understand me better.” 
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Trueax’ strength and weakness lay 
in that between a wish and its accom- 
plishment he recognized no middle 
distance. The incongruity existing 
between his firmly fixed theory em- 
bodied in The Crippled Soul and the 
theory he would appropriate to ma- 
terialize his new vision, fell into this 
middle distance. 

“Consider your position, Miss Dor- 
ring,” he began, his voice low with 
restrained mastery, “to you it looks 
hopeless. That shows you are not in 
a frame of mind to judge. It is not 
hopeless—it is not a question of hope 
at all. Will rules all. Will is the in- 
finite dynamo. Appropriate the cur- 
rent, then you can create the atmos- 
phere for yourself and those with 
whom you come in contact. In a 
short time you can carry your head 
above the clouds. Give me a chance 
to prove it?” 

He held out his hand and she won- 
deringly gave hers. 

“It’s almost midnight,” he said, 
glancing at his watch. “That walk 
gave me an appetite. I’m going out 
and get a bite to eat and I'll bring 
you a lunch.” 

“Oh, please don’t; I’m not the least 
bit hungry. But I must go now.” 

“No; you stay here for the night. 
That’s the bedroom door. I'll leave 
you mistress of the house and will 
see you in the morning.” 

She hesitated over a thought that 
seemed to hold fearful uncertainty, 
then said hopelessly: “I must go to 
work at seven.” 

He had not thought of that. 

“What kind of work do you do?” 

“T’ve been at one of the big stores 
since leaving home a month ago.” 

“Can you do any kind of office 
work ?” 

“I can do nothing. 
taught to work.” 

“But you needn’t go back to the 
store. Wait a day or two, and I think 
—by the way,” he remembered that 
he was in need of a model. “Step in 
here, please,” he added, and led the 
way into his work-room. He uncov- 
ered the clay group. She saw a ma- 


I was never 
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jestic winged figure standing upright 
and the figure of a woman crouching 
at its feet. “It’s nearly finished,” he 
explained, “but I need a model for 
the lower figure. Now answer me as 
you would have answered on any 
happier day you may recall. Will 
you be my model for this work?” 

“I would do anything to please 
you,” she exclaimed, hopefully. 

“Then you shall not do it. In this 
matter consider no one but yourself.” 

“But wait,” she cried, holding his 
arm as he began to replace the cov- 
ering, “I’ll be your model—I see no 
wrong in it. There is none, is there?” 

“Your sense of right and wrong has 
passed through the refinery. You 
know better than I.” 

“Forgive my hesitation. You didn’t 
deserve it. Certainly I will pose for 
you.” 

“Good; we begin tomorrow morn- 

ing.” 
She watched him for some minutes 
busy himself with the wet cloths, and 
before she spoke, he guessed her 
thoughts. 

“Would you mind telling me—” she 
checked herself. He let the muslin 
fall over the inscription scratched in 
the base. 

“What this group means?” he fin- 
ished for her. “Why, I'll tell you 
what it means; it’s allegorical—but 
try to guess the meaning. That'll 
show me to what extent I’ve succeed- 
ed in making myself clear. But it 
might be best to wait until the last 
moment, for the meaning will be read 
in the face, and that comes last.” He 
saw the thinness of this evasion but 
counted on having established weight 
enough to pass it unchallenged. 

She proved a patient model. He 
had erased the title inscription with- 
out mental effort. But he could not 
entirely escape the fact that the two 
antagonistic powers he was rearing 
side by side would eventually clash. 
Although he strove to give himself 
impartially to each, at its own time, 
his preference was with the new vis- 
ion being materialized in flesh and 
blood and his confidence was a shade 
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stronger in the certainty of the theory 
symbolized in clay. 

Trueax remodeled the delicate 
limbs and torso of the figure, leaving 
the face for a time he avoided to 
place. There were difficulties ahead, 
for Alice must then feel the truth of 
it all, at least, enough to act it. The 
art was already there, but the hands 
and especially the face must give the 
reason for it. 

That night they dined together at 
a nearby cafe. When she prepared 
to go to the hotel where she had taken 
an apartment, he insisted that they 
spend an hour at the studio. 

As she sat, like the previous night, 
before the fire, he observed that his 
new work of art was well under way. 
“T have a little proposition to make,” 
he said, almost carelessly. “ I want 
to ask a favor of you. I must appear 
at a reception tomorrow night. It’s a 
long story that has to do with the 
peculiarity of the situation; but, in 
short—and I wish you would forgive 
me—in order for me to keep my word, 
you will have to accompany me as my 
friend.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t!” She bit her lip. 
“It would be a travesty.” 

“Be careful,” he interrupted stern- 
ly. “Remember the past no more be- 
longs to you. You have already 
reached a moral height which, if I’m 
not mistaken, none of the women who 
will be at the reception have reached. 
Remember, keep your head up. Will 
you gop” 

“Yes.” 

“You win. You can go shopping 
any time, and bear in mind that the 
affair will be at the Ranford. Bear 
also in mind that money can’t repay 
the service you are doing as my 
model. The competition prize alone 
is a small fortune.” 

The reception was brilliant. As 
Alice Dorring entered with Trueax, 
she caught the whole gayety, sincer- 
ity, sham, vanity and beauty in one 
impression, and, unconsciously, she 
breathed as one above it all. Her 
companion noted the flush in her 
cheeks and the eagerness in her eyes. 
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“Almost perfect,” he told himself. 
“If it would but stand the test of 
time! But it must stand!” A little 
later they were part of the gay com- 
pany. 

Alice received much attention. He 
soon found an opportunity to with- 
draw some distance and watch her. 
She carried herself superbly. An 
aunt of his had taken Alice under 
her wing and the pair moved from 
group to group. 

In the cab, during the homeward 
drive, Alice became quiet and re- 
served. A reaction from the excite- 
ment Trueax thought; but it was soon 
too evident that she was thinking in 
the wrong direction. 

“You have made the evening a suc- 
cess,” he told her by way of probing 
her reticence. 

“Have I?” she sighed. “I feel I 
do not deserve it—don’t fear,” she 
exclaimed, as he grasped her hand. 
“I’m not going to disappoint you. But 
I think I would feel better if I did 
something to—to—well, in a way, 
atone for the past. I wish I could do 
something that would—hurt me! I 
almost feel I could join the Salvation 
Army and become a beggar!” 

“Alice! You want to make your- 
self a slave to the past and”— 

“Don’t misunderstand me. I can 
ignore the past; but I can’t help think- 
ing sometimes that the records exist 
elsewhere—in God.” 

“The best interpretation of God 
that I’ve heard is that he is harmony 
—some call it love. Tonight, at the 
reception, you were in harmony. To 
impute to God a desire to break this 
harmony by demanding sacrifice—in 
other words—-to make you slave for 
vengeance, is a contradiction, and an 
injustice to him.” Trueax felt that 
he was getting into deep water, but, 
as usual, could not afford to admit it. 

“You have been right before,” she 
said resignedly. “I suppose I'll have 
to consider your advice.” 

“Then let’s talk of pleasanter 
things.” Gradually he drew her out 
of her introspective mood. 

As the days passed, Alice’s confi- 
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dence in herself increased beyond his 
hopes. 

“I’m beginning to see,” she said 
one evening, “that you did not exag- 
gerate, as I at first feared. I think 
I know now what you meant by ap- 
propriating the current of the infinite 
dynamo. When your work is done, 
I’m going home!” 

“Home! Bully! I call that nerve!” 

“You know what it means. It’s up 
to me to ‘create the atmosphere’ as 
you call it.” 

He wondered if there were any self- 
deception in this; apparently not. 

“Of course you will come back 
here after you have won.” 

“I don’t know. I have some big 
plans. 
home! 
me?” 

He checked himself from saying 
“Never.” “It will be about two 
days,” he said. “There is just a little 
touching up to do—and the face to 
finish,” he had almost added, but 
ended, “Then it’ll be finished.” 

The next morning he explained to 
her satisfaction why he would be able 
to finish the work in a half day. 
“Good!” she cried. “I'll leave tomor- 
row for home!” 

“T think I have guessed the mean- 
ing of the figure,” she told him dur- 
ing one of her rest periods. He 
started, inwardly, but said calmly 
enough, ““Yes; what is it?” 

“It represents grief, or the night 
before day.” 

. “Then you think there is light in 
sight ?” 

“Certainly; isn’t there?” 

“Well, it depends upon the view- 
point, but you may be right—which 
train will you take tomorrow ?” 

“Tl wait till evening; that will 
give me a whole day to myself here 
to gather courage. I’ll need all I can 
muster.- Just imagine the result if my 
frail tower of confidence should 
shake. It would bury me!” 

“You foolish girl! There 
more doubt—absolutely none.” 

Finally came the hour of departure.. 
He walked with her back and forth, 


But it’s going to be lovely at 
When will you be done with 


is no. 
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over the strip of park adjoining the 
depot and made a last effort to 
strengthen her. She was very pale 
and quiet, but, he could see, desper- 
ately determined. 

Her last words were whispered as 
the train was moving. “I won’t dis- 
appoint you!” It was not so much 
the words as the tone that remained 
with him. 

The next morning in Trueax’ ate- 
lier a stranger crouched on Alice’s 
pedestal, acting cleverly the part of 
“The Crippled Soul.” Trueax, his 
eyes dark -from a sleepless night and 
lips pressed hard over bitter thoughts, 
remodeled the face into an expres- 
sion of utter misery and hopelessness. 

When the figure was finished, a 
noted critic dropped in to see it. A 
suggestion from him brought the art 
reporter of the leading daily who 
would not leave without a photo of 
the young sculptor and his new work. 
And then Trueax found it necessary 
to play “not in” until the cast should 
be made. 

Several days passed without bring- 
ing a letter from Alice. She had said 
that she probably would not write un- 
til she could speak with certainty. 
He always met the mail carrier per- 
sonally. The strain was telling on 
him. Four, five, six days passed in 
which he did little more than wait for 
the mail. On the seventh day the 
men from the bronze works came to 
make the cast. He seated them in 
the waiting room and asked them to 
wait half an hour. He did not let 
himself analyze fully his motive in 
this. Moodily he sat alone before his 
masterpiece, waiting for the mail. 

When the carrie’ came, Trueax was 
_ on the street to meet him. There was 

a letter from Alice! He leaped up 
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the stairs, tore open the envelope and 
read: 


“Dear Tom,— 

“It is all beautiful. I have been 
here with my father and mother and 
sisters a week now and every day 
brings new joys. Why didn’t you tell 
me you were a prophet? But, above 
all, this week at home has proven you 
a master sculptor—you know in what 
sense I mean. 

“You will be surprised when I tell 
you that I, too, intend to be a sculptor 
in a few weeks. Please don’t think 
I am like the night after the recep- 
tion, craving for sacrifice. This is art 
for art’s sake, believe me. You must 
know the joy of it. 

“I can not thank you for all you 
have done, but remain ever, 

“A disciple of your art, 

“Alice.” 


He went to his desk and wrote hur- 
riedly: 


“Dear Alice :— 

“You have made me happy! You 
will do honor to the higher art. I 
must of necessity continue chiefly 
with clay and stone, but I would like 
to make occasional attempts at this 
higher art as your assistant. I am 
coming up to see you. 

“Sincerely, 
“Tom.” 


When Trueax returned from mail- 
ing this note, he answered the curious 
glances of the workmen in his wait- 
ing room. “We'll do no casting,” he 
said cheerfully, and he opened the 
door. When they had filed out, he 
went into his workroom, and with a 
hammer leveled his competition 
group to the floor. 














On the Las Cruces Road 


By Alice Holland 


ESILLA!” The brakeman, 
lantern in hand, thrust his 
head into the car, shouted 
the station and disappeared, 

banging the door behind him. 

Marion Brenton sat up with a start, 
reaching wildly for her hat. 

“Virginia, Virginia, what did he 
say? I was half asleep.” 

“It wasn’t ‘Las Cruces,’ dear, though 
all these Spanish names sound alike. 
It’s half-past ten, so we must be nearly 
there. You’d better get our things to- 
gether. Don’t forget my parasol—it’s 
up there on the rack.” 

Virginia’s tired eyes roved over the 
car for the dozenth time, while the 
younger girl busied herself with their 
wraps and suitcases. The passengers 
were mostly Mexicans—strange, for- 
eign looking figures, here a little group 
talking animatedly in their musical, 
unintelligible tongue, there a begrimed 
laborer sprawled across the seat, snor- 
ing peacefully; across the aisle a tired, 
black-shawled woman with her be- 
draggled little brood, rocking in her 
arms a brown baby that wailed fret- 
fully with each sudden stop of the 
train. Here and there Virginia noted 
a few Americans—typical business 
men, some very tanned, Western look- 
ing individuals, and two well dressed 
women a few seats farther on. It all 
seemed very strange, and she was so 
unutterably exhausted and discour- 
aged as she wondered once again if it 
were at all worth while for her to have 
come off out here to New Mexico. Per- 
haps it was too late; and how dull it 
would be for Marion. Her eyes lin- 
gered affectionately upon the girl. 

She was very lovely; her cheeks 


were flushed and her eyes still heavy 
with sleep, as she struggled, feminine- 
wise, to bring her dark, soft hair into 
order once more, 

The car door jerked open, the same 
lean, hurried individual yelled “Las 
Cruces,” and slammed out again. The 
young women made their way towards 
the door amidst the jostling, bundle- 
laden crowd. A grinding of brakes, 
and they lurched to a sudden stop. 
Marion, with a heavy suitcase in each 
hand, was thrown abruptly against a 
tall man in the doorway. 

“I beg your pardon,” she murmured, 
recovering herself. 

The young fellow glanced around, 
removed his broad Stetson hat, and 
said, quietly: “Let me hold your grip. 
It will be ten minutes before we reach 
the station. This is the watering tank.” 

As they stepped out at last into the 
crisp night air, the older girl coughed 
violently. 

“Worn out, aren’t you, sister?” Mar- 
ion peered into the darkness. “We 
seem to have reached the end of no- 
where, but I suppose Las Cruces must 
be tucked away here some place.” 

Following a group of drummers, 
they passed through the empty little 
waiting room and out to the end of 
the platform, where one hotel ’bus and 
a few smaller vehicles awaited in the 
semi-lighted radius of the depot. As 
the bus jolted along through the cool 
star-lit night, they dimly discerned the 
low, dark bulk of houses, with here 
and there a glimmering light. At last 
they drew up in front of the illumined 
entrance of a long, one-story building 
bearing the legend “Don Bernardo 
Hotel.” 
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“Good morning, Mr. Hinton. Yes, 
indeed, we have several letters to post. 
It’s so good of you to stop.” 

Marion hurried from the rude 
ranch house porch down the bottle- 
bordered path to the front gate, just as 
a big, bronzed chap swung easily down 
from his horse. Stripping his gaunt- 
let, his wide hat under his arm, he 
strode forward to meet her, his tanned 
face alight with a charming, boyish 
smile. 

“It’s such a splendid morning, Miss 


Brenton. Do come and ride in with 
me. Get Pedro to bring your pony 
around.” 


“Oh, but do you mind waiting? I'll 
have to dress, you know.” She glanced 
at the fresh morning frock of pink 
linen she was wearing, its round neck 
and short sleeves setting off her firm, 
white throat and rounded arms de- 
lightfully. 

“Lots of time—this is the land of 
manana, you know. I'll tell Miss Vir- 
ginia that you’re riding into the me- 
tropolis with me,” and he turned across 
the yard toward a hammock, swung 
between two cottonwood trees, near a 
small, screened tent. 

“How well you’ze looking this morn- 
ing,” he exclaimed, as the frail, sweet- 
faced girl returned his greeting. 

“Oh, yes, thank you. It’s very slow 
traveling, but I think I’m on the uphill 
road at last.” 

“Good. This dry altitude and plenty 
of out-doofs certainly work wonders. 
That night you and your sister came up 
on the train—well, you don’t look like 
the same person. By the way, I’ve 
been wondering if you and Miss Mar- 
ion would like to take a driving trip, 
some day this week, with a crowd 
from the college. Ever hear of Sha- 
lem P” 

Then he related the strange story of 
that fanatical religious order, which 
years before had founded the colony 
of Shalem in the northern Mesilla 
Valley, spending thousands of dollars 
in creating a unique group of flourish- 
ing farms in the heart of a desert land, 
and how it had all gone back again to 
bare, neglected fields, and a quadran- 
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gle of dreary buildings encircling a 
tangled, unkept garden about a broken 
fountain. The zealous worshipers 
scattered afar, leaving only their white 
haired leader to round out his days 
here alone and watch the glory of his 
vision fade. 

While Hinton was talking, Marion 
rode around from the corral, looking 
very charming in her trim riding suit; 
and soon the two were galloping north- 
ward, leaving behind a gray cloud of 
alkali dust. The road twisted along 
under the dazzling sunshine through 
the sleepy, crooked old adobe village 
of Mesilla, past the picturesque ruins 
of the ancient Mission, and out be- 
tween stretches of rich green alfalfa 
fields, where myriads of tiny yellow 
butterflies flitted incessantly. And far 
to the eastward towered the Organ 
Mountains—great rocky spires against 
a wide blue sky. 

“What wonderful mountains,” Mar- 
ion exclaimed softly. “Why do they 
call them the ‘Organs’—it seems they 
should’ have one of these picturesque 
Spanish names.” 

“Does seem so. But then, 
know, some one thought they 
sembled a great pipe organ, and 

“Oh, yes. Why, their tips do look 
like the pipes of an organ all in a row.” 
She laughed delightedly. “Thank you. 
I’m so relieved to see some connection 
between such a prosaic name and those 
barbaric mountains.” 

In his conversation, her companion 
revealed his intense fondness for the 
surroundings—this naked, sunswept 
country, with its rich lands yielding 
so bountifully to water and cultivation; 
this free, out-door ranch life, which 
had charmed and lured him hither, 
three years before, at the close of his 
college days. 

Their horses were now trotting 
leisurely along a bare stretch of sandy 
mesa dotted with clumps of mesquite 
bushes, and along the banks of the 
narrow acequias ranks of yellow sun- 
flowers broke the monotony of the 
glaring expanse. A sudden turn of 
the road brought the two riders in 
sight of Las Cruces, a town of flat- 
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roofed adobe houses, the home of some 
two thousand souls, half of them Mexi- 
cans and half of them whites. 

“It looks like a bit of stage scenery, 
doesn’t it?” Marion pointed at the 
long file of whitish buildings. “I just 
love these funny mud houses, and 
some of them are really charming in- 
side. Now there’s that dear old ram- 
bly house where the Mathewsons live.” 

Then she added: “We used to know 
them years ago in St. Louis. Aren’t 
they pleasant people? But, ‘speaking 
of angels,’ there’s Mary Mathewson 
now!” 

A fresh-faced, English-looking girl 
swung a span of horses around the 
curve into the main road not far ahead 
of them. 

“Dare me to whistle?” 

“Dare you, sir. But she won’t hear 
you.” 

However, Mary did hear, and as she 
glanced involuntarily over her shoul- 
der, Marion’s riding whip went up in 
a friendly salute. So the three ac- 
quaintances, laughing and chatting, 
arrived in Las Cruces together; and 
at the Las Cruces Dry Goods Em- 
porium Mary Mathewson bade them 
farewell, but Marion and her escort 
rode on to the post-office. As they 
passed down the little dusty main 
street they were followed by many an 
idle, curious stare—this tanned, broad- 
shouldered young rancher and the 
graceful, beautiful girl who rode be- 
side him. 

Miss Mathewson, alighting briskly 
from her trap, was accosted eagerly by 
Mrs. Muggs and a pale, nondescript 
little woman. 

“Dearie me, so glad to see you, Miss 
Mathewson.” 

“Good morning, Mrs. Muggs. Good 
a Miss Sykes—lovely day, isn’t 
it?” 

“Grand. We was just noticin’ your 
friends, and I says to Miss Sykes, 
‘that’s the young fellow what come 
here from Philadelphia, and bought the 
Tres Alamos Ranch down to Mesilla. 
And ain’t the lady one of the new 
boarders out on the Sample place? I 
wasn’t sure.” 
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Miss Mathewson smiled. 

“Yes, Mrs. Muggs, she is one of 
the Miss Brentons who came here 
month before last,” and then started 
on. 
But Mrs. Muggs was not to be side- 
tracked. “You don’t say so. They’re 
the ladies, Miss Sykes, what Johnnie 
Henderson over to the store was talk- 
ing about from St. Louis. The oldest 
one’s delicate—got lung trouble, ain’t 
she? My land, beats all how many 
lungers they is!” 

As the good lady paused for breath, 
Miss Sykes supplemented primly: 

“Johnnie said they’s orphans, and 
rich. Their pa manufactured some- 
thing, I believe.” 

“Exactly!” Mrs. Muggs flowed on. 
“And the sick one, she’s a artist, and 
the young one——” 

But Miss Mathewson had made her 
escape into the Emporium. 

Young Hinton often found occasion 
to stop at the Sample ranch, where 
Marion joined him on his morning 
trip to the post-office. The long, bright 
days sped quickly by, and as Virginia’s 
strength came slowly back, she spent 
much of her time out-doors in doing 
fascinating little water colors of this 
Western land, with its intense lights 
and fathomless shadows, where even 
the flat, brown walls of the mud houses 
took on marvelous changing colors in 
the dazzling deluge of sunshine. There 
were days when the two sisters drove, 
in their low, easy phaeton, about the 
country-side; gradually making many 
pleasant acquaintances in this friendly, 
informal corner of the globe. At the 
Mathewson home they were always 
especially welcome, for Mrs. Mathew- 
son had known their father, and so felt 
a keen interest in the two lonely girls. 
Marion, with her loveliness and uncon- 
scious charm of manner, soon became 
a general favorite in all their little 
social gatherings. And at these pic- 
nics, driving parties and occasional 
dances, Jack Hinton was most fre- 
quently her companion. 

It was on the day they drove up to 
Shalem (a congenial party of six, 
chaperoned by motherly Mrs. Mathew- 
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son), that young Hinton, lying at full 
length on the grass in the old ruined 
garden, was watching Marion, who 
lingered on the veranda assisting Mrs. 
Mathewson as she repacked the pic- 
nic things. The rest of the party had 
strolled off on various exploring ex- 
peditions, but Marion, as usual, had 
remained to chat with the older woman 
and to lend her quick, cheerful assist- 
ance. She was serenely unconscious 
of the steady blue eyes looking from 
under a low-tilted hat, and noting her 
every movement, every smile, which 
flashed across her adorable mouth and 
sparkled in her wide, sweet eyes. 
When the last box of sandwiches had 
been neatly stowed in the wicker ham- 
per, and Mrs. Mathewson was settling 
herself comfortably with cushions 
and magazines, Marion ran lightly 


across the garden in his direction. 
“Oh, you lazy person—gone to sleep 
in the sunshine while chaperon and I 
were doing the heavy domestic act!” 
She dropped on the grass, and, with 
a deft little movement, removed his 


sombrero. 

“Wake up, little buttercup, 
up.” 
He laughed gleefully back at her, 
then sprang to his feet, a tall, straight 
figure, his red-brown hair glinting in 
the sunlight. She held his hat in her 
left hand, and, as he glanced down, his 
eyes involuntarily paused at her fourth 
finger, where a tiny solitaire flashed 
against her smooth white skin. Marion 
looking merrily up into his face, 
caught the puzzled, clouded look in his 
eyes, glanced down at the tell-tale dia- 
mond and flushed crimson. Had she 
only known it, that little ring had given 
him some bad moments before, and to- 
day the impulse had been strong to 
speak of it, but in his confusion no 
apt, natural comment was forthcom- 
ing. An uncomfortable moment, and 
both recovered their composure. For 
the remainder of the afternoon she 
found him the same friendly comrade, 
with no hint of the sudden feeling she 
had surprised in his troubled eyes. 

On the following week Hinton was 
shipping alfalfa down to El Paso. He 


wake 
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had driven over from the ranch in his 
buckboard, and was superintending 
a bunch of Mexicans who were load- 
ing a car on a siding nearby. It was 
almost time for the train from Albu- 
querque to pass through, and down 
by the depot little groups of waiting 
passengers moved restlessly about. 
His attention was suddenly attracted 
by a familiar graceful figure in white, 
and, quite against his reason, he 
moved quickly across in that direc- 
tion. Marion, however, had hurried 
into the express office, so when he ar- 
rived it happened to be Miss Ma- 
thewson who presented him to the 
goodlooking young man of their 
party. - 

“Mr. Manning, Mr. Hinton,” and as 
the two men were shaking hands the 
train roared in, putting an end to fur- 
ther conversation. Mr. Manning hur- 
ried aboard, Marion accompanying 
him to the car steps where the young 
fellow stooped and kissed her an af- 
fectionate farewell. Jack Hinton saw 
that kiss, and his face went white be- 
neath its tan. With a vague excuse 
he bade Mary Mathewson good 
morning and made his retreat before 
Marion rejoined them. 

That night a most disconsolate per- 
son sat moodily smoking his pipe in 
the cool of the patio; and as his 
thoughts whirled impetuously on, his 
lean square jaw grew doggedly set, 
and he vowed some hot, fervent vows 
to the calm, indifferent stars. 

On the following evening when all 
the flat, wide world was white with 
moonshine, a single horseman swung 
out the driveway of the Tres Alamos 
and down the road to the neighboring 
ranch. When he arrived, there by the 
gate was Marion, barehaired and ex- 
quisite, her face radiant with the 
glory of the night. No, by gad, he 
didn’t care a hang about the Manning 
chap! 

“Good evening,” she cried, “and 
whither away on such a night! You 
couldn’t stay indoors either ?” 

“Not tonight,” he answered seri- 
ously. “I was restless and thought I’d 
like to talk to you.” 
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“I’m so glad you came. Sister was 
tired, and so I’ve been mooning out 
here all by myself. We were dread- 
fully sorry you had to hurry off the 
other day at the station. I wanted to 
tell you the news—did Phil tell you?” 

“I met Mr. Manning just as the 
train came,” he replied stiffly. 

“Well, come, sit down on the 
veranda and let’s talk” — 

“Thanks. You take this rocker, 
and I’ll sit on the steps and smoke, if 
you don’t mind.” 

“You know we’ve been so uncertain 
in our plans because of Sister’s ill- 
ness, and, now she seems so much 
better, Phil and I both feel she cught 
to stay out here for a year or two. 
So Phil has decided we must build a 
home here, temporarily at least.” 

Her companion smoked silently on. 
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“Of course it will be hard in some 
ways to leave our old home and 
friends, but then, Phil and his wife 
can run out occasionally for”— 

“Who is Mr. Manning, please?” 

“Oh, didn’t you know—how 
funny,” she laughed. “Why Phil, 
Uncle Phil—you see he’s so near our 
own age—and Clara, his wife, is Vir- 
ginia’s best—” 

Jack Hinton threw away his cigar- 
ette, and reached for her left hand. 

“Tell me about that, please,” he 
said, pointing to the little solitaire 
which gleamed in the moonlight. 

“Why,” she faltered, flushing beau- 
tifully beneath his insistent gaze, 
“Daddy gave me that when [’— 

“Put it on the other hand, please,” 
he said, as he stooped to her sweet 
red mouth. 
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Your skin was brown—’tis just so now, 
Your chestnut hair the very same 
You bound with snake heads at your brow 
The day we met at Pharaoh’s game. 
Then to my tent you softly came, 
The dawn-kissed Memnon sang the while 
The sun rose golden on the plain, 
Because I loved you on the Nile. 


Remember, dear, in rapture how 


Against this beating heart you’ve lain, 
While through the palm trees’ languid bough 
The nomad moons did wax and wane. 
Mine own I come again to claim— 
Remember, dear, my kiss, my smile, 
Your heart must tremble at my name 
Because I loved you on the Nile. 


Your lips are hot, you know somehow 
The passion now that leaps to flame 
Is but the love you did allow 
Unto your lord in Pharaoh’s reign. 
Down through the countless years I came 
By nerthern waste and tropic isle, 
Knowing my search was not in vain, 
Because I loved you on the Nile. 


Envoy. 
Though all the worlds in heaven’s main 
Should in one awful chaos pile, 
Such wrack to wreck our loves were vain 


Because I loved you on the Nile. RALPH Bacon. 





The Riderless Horse 


By Arthur W. Peach 


TETSON twirled the dough in 

the frying pan, and it came 

down with a sputter of grease, 

and brown enough to make 
any hungry man’s appetite rise sev- 
eral notches. He reached for a dab 
of fat, then paused short; and right 
there and then, the three men watch- 
ing him lost interest in the prepara- 
tions for a good meal. 

Out of a draw at the right came a 
riderless horse; the stirrups were flop- 
ping, the reins loose. After the first 
wondering stare Stetson dropped the 
pan, and caught the pony as it came 
up to the place where their own were 
grazing. 

The others crowded around. 

There was reason for surprise; they 
had been sent into the foothills to 
look up a choice bunch of cattle graz- 
ing there. A hard day’s work had 
found their task finished. In that time 
they had seen no one, nor signs of 
another rider. 

“This is a mighty funny thing,” Stet- 
son said, soberly. “Any of you fel- 
lows spot the saddle?” 

Burton, the youngest member of 
the group, studied the silver mount- 
ings. “I’ve got it! It’s old Mullen’s 
saddle! Probably the old man sent 
him up with another shift in his 
plans.” 

“IT guess you’ve got it, Sid,” Stet- 
son said, looking away from the sad- 
dle; then his face changed. “Mullen’s 
run into something or been dumped—” 

Burke, on the other side of the 
horse, jumped. “Dumped nothing! 
He’s been shot! Look at this!” 
Burke held up a big hand red with 
blood. 


The men stared as if fascinated. 

“I rubbed it off the pony’s neck; 
an’ there ain’t a scratch on him. See 
for yourself,” Burke said, grimly. 

Stetson took one look. “Come on,” 
he said shortly. 

With a rush they were off. 

“Sandy, you trail—you’ve been on 
the job before,” Stetson ordered. 

The long, lanky fellow took the 
lead. Silently the others ranged be- 
hind him. 

It was not hard to follow the pony’s 
trail until it ran into the hard stuff, 
gravel, or clay; then Sandy’s keen 
eyes were called into play, and many 
times the group were forced to retrace 
their steps. 

Every delay irritated the others, for 
they were riding into what was un- 
known. They had talked over the 
theories; Burke thought Mullen might 
have accidentally shot himself, for 
the old fellow was getting too old to 
ride the ranges any more; but Stet- 
son shook his head—the old men at 
the game are not the ones who send 
themselves over the Border acci- 
dentally; somebody usually helps 
them, and Mullen had made many 
enemies in his day. 

One thing they knew, and the 
thought sobered them: every step 
was bringing them to the one answer 
that would settle one question—the 
question of life and death. Some- 
where, if Sandy did not lose the trail, 
they would find Mullen where he had 
dropped. 

Again and again it looked as if 
Mullen’s pony would lead them 
astray, for it had wandered here and 
there when freed of its master; but 
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finally they turned into a sort of gulch 
up which they suddenly saw a heap 
bearing some resemblance to a human 
figure spread out on the sand. 

They surged forward at the same 
time, and Stetson swung off, turned 
over the dusty figure, and drew back 
with a hoarse cry that was echoed by 
the others. “Sid” Burton, with the 
gasping moan of a demented man, 
threw himself upon the figure until 
Stetson’s strong hand seized him, and 
he jerked him back with an ugly 
threat. 

Uplifted to the ashy faces of the 
men was the white, fair face of an 
unconscious girl; her thick dark hair 
was in disorder, and neck and shoul- 
der were splashed with significant red. 

While Burton, his fingers doubling 
and undoubling, looked on with a 
prayer on his lips, the lean, steady 
fingers of Smith tore away the cloth 
of the waist and neck; quickly the 
wound was bandaged. 

Stetson bent over with his flask. 
“Bad, Sandy?” he asked, and Bur- 
ton’s face quivered near. 

“No,” Smith drawled; “lost blood; 
tried to fix it herself and then must 
have been trying to follow the horse. 
Now, we've got to get her back to the 
rest of my kit just as soon as we can 
fetch it. There, she’s coming!” 

The girl opened wide, unseeing 
eyes into which recognition slowly 
came. 

“Hello, Sandy,” her lips parted in 
a half smile-—“why, Sid,” she raised 
one small hand and touched his 
cheek, “I’m all right, honey, don’t 
worry.” 

“How'd this happen?” 
even voice asked. 

A little light burned in the girl’s 
eyes. “I begged Dad to let me ride 
up with your orders in place of Mul- 
len, who’s sick. Gleeber a 

“Gleeber!!” Burton said, getting to 
his feet suddenly. 

“rode with me, and asked me— 
when I refused, he rode back, and 
shot—at me.” 

Stetson ran his tongue over his lips. 
“Did he get away?” he asked. He 


Stetson’s 
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had taught her to shoot when she was 
a mere bit of girl about the big ranch. 

“I got his horse—I guess—I feel so 
tired,”—her dark head swayed against 
Burton’s shoulder. 

Stetson started to take her. “I 
guess it’s your right, lad,” he said to 
Burton. “You and Sandy ride back 
with her, and I’ll follow after Burke.” 

She roused enough to look at him 
sharply. “Don’t you shoot Gleeber,” 
she ordered. “Promise” 

Stetson shifted his weight uneasily. 
She spoke again, and much against 
his will he promised. 

Slowly they commenced the trip 
back to the camp, while Stetson 
started off to follow Burke’s trail, for 
the latter, immediately on seeing what 
had been wrong, had started to follow 
the trail of the pony still further back. 

With all the strength of his strong, 
young body called into play, Burton 
carried the girl he loved in his arms 
back to the place where the half- 
cooked flap-jack lay cold in the pan. 
There Sandy drew from his pack his 
medicine kit; the girl’s firm, white 
neck was bared and bandaged with 
all the skill that some way or other 
had been given to Sandy’s big hands. 
He made a shelter for her lest the 
coolness of the upper lands stiffen the 
wound; then drew off to one side, 
leaving Burton with her. 

Dusk was coming rapidly over the 
hills—a dusk that would offer protec- 
tion to Gleeber, and perhaps he might 
get away; but Sandy smiled at the 
thought of the perhaps. Every man 
on the big Bar X ranch loved the dark- 
haired girl who had grown up among 
them, but none loved her more than 
sour Jim Burke, or the grey-haired 
Stetson. Gleeber would be in bad 
hands if they should run him down. 
The men had disliked Gleeber from 
the moment of his coming to the 
ranch; they had grown to hate him 
when they learned of his attentions to 
the daughter of the boss; but she, out 
of the kindness of her heart, had 
saved him from discharge or injury. 
Stetson knew, and Burke knew; and 
Sandy wondered if Gleeber would 
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ever appear again. Then he remem- 
bered Stetson’s unwilling promise not 
to shoot Gleeber, and that promise 
would be kept. 

Out of the night a tall figure came, 
and Sandy recognized Stetson. He 
came up softly. 

“We've got him. She plugged his 
horse, and we tracked him up into a 
hole in the rocks. Burke wanted to 
finish him, but I had my promise to 
keep to the girl, and I did. But such 
a beast ought not to live—shoot a girl 
the way he did—and Jim said he’d 
take care of him while I went up to 
see how things are.” The grim voice 
stopped. 

Sandy saw through the move. The 
slow, smouldering hate in Stetson’s 
heart had burned up hotter as they 
neared the camp with their captive; 
and at the last he had ridden on alone, 
knowing that Jim Burke would direct 
events so that Gleeber would never ap- 
pear again. 

A soft wailing sound drifted up 
from the night-hidden rocks far be- 
yond them. 

“He’s slipped the gag,” 
muttered. 

With the cry there was a. sudden 
sound from the girl’s shelter, and in 
spite of Burton’s imploring, she ran to 
them, stopping suddenly as: she rec- 
ognized Stetson. 


Stetson 
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“Stet, what does that mean?” she 
demanded. 

Hard on her words, a human cry of 
fear swept up, and across the flat in 
front of them a figure came running, 
plainly seen in the starlight. On the 
ridge behind it another figure ap- 
peared that sent streaks of flame after 
the running figure; but Burke was no 
shot in the dusk. 

The reeling form of Gleeber stag- 
gered up to the group, and begged to 
be saved. 

Stetson was in no mood for mercy; 
his big gun swept to a line—but the 
trigger was never pressed. 

Gleeber, recognizing him, turned 
and threw himself at the feet of the 
girl; and she bent and covered him 
with her body. 

Her voice was sharp, yet full of 
hurt: “Stetson, I trusted you,” she 
said, simply. 

“He ain’t fit to live,” 
growled. 

“But I wish him to,” she 
quietly. 

Stetson dug his gun back into the 
holster. ‘We will, little girl,” he an- 
swered. “Burke, keep an eye on him; 
we'll turn him over to Mac when we 
get back.” 

Sandy poked at the remnants of 
the camp-fire. “How about a little 
grub, Stet?” 


Stetson 


said, 
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The wind of the dusk comes over the hill, 
Over the hill with a trill of song, 
And the word of the wind sets my heart athrill— 


“Though life is brief, yet love is long!” 


I seek my sweet where the roses stir, 

And the stars overhead are a marching throng, 
And this is the tale that I tell to her— 

“Though life is brief, yet love is long!” 


CLINTON SCOLLARD. 





The U.S. Court and the Indian 


Where the Red Man Gets a Square Deal 


By Grant Foreman 


S THE WHITE man’s forum un- 
friendly to the Indian? In many 
minds there is a degree of doubt 
as to whether the Indian has any 

rights that can be enforced when the 
assertion of his claims is opposed by 
the interests of white people. This 
doubt is the natural outgrowth of our 
dishonest and vacillating dealings with 
the Indians through the legislative and 
executive branches of our government. 
The Supreme Court of the United 
States, however, in an opinion just 
handed down has put a different face 
on this matter. It perceives no dis- 
tinction to the prejudice of the Indians 
when they and white litigants ask that 
great court to measure and determine 
rights and obligations growing out of 
contracts between them. This doctrine 
was announced in a case of great im- 
portance which secures to the Indians 
of the Five Civilized Tribes property 
interests estimated to be over thirty 
million dollars in value which the 
white people of Oklahoma otherwise 
would have secured. 

Our treatment of the Indians has not 
been creditable to our race. Solemn 
undertakings with them have been con- 
sidered lightly, and with little com- 
punction have been put aside on spec- 
ious arguments. When the observance 
of treaty rights was inconvenient to 
us, they have been disregarded upon 
the theory that as the Indian tribes 
were not sovereign powers they could 
make no treaties with our government 
that would bind us. But whenever the 
authority of the Supreme Court was 


invoked to protect the Indians, that 
court has never hesitated in a case 
properly before it, to hold as inviolate 
upon the plainest principles of justice 
every right secured to them by a fair 
interpretation of the language relied 
upon. And with a practical and accu- 
rate sense of justice the court has gone 
further and said that it will construe 
a treaty with the Indians as that un- 
lettered people understand it, and as 
justice and reason demand in all cases 
where power is exerted by the strong 
over those to whom they owe care and 
protection, and counterpoise the in- 
equality by the superior justice which 
looks only to the substance of the right 
without regard to technical rules of 
construction. 

The attitude of our Supreme Court 
toward the Indian should bring a glow 
of pride to the cheek of every lover of 
justice and fair play. While Congress 
has yielded to the importunities of 
white people to divest the Indians little 
by little of their power, their lands and 
their character, the Supreme Court has 
taken high ground when the Indians 
have gone before it for protection, and 
by refusing to sanction measures in- 
tended to destroy rights guaranteed to 
them, has saved us as a people from 
standing exposed and humiliated as 
entirely faithless to our promises, our 
trust and a decent sense of honor. 

The status of the American Indian 
under our government is anomalous 
and little understood. It was first de- 
fined by the United States Supreme 
Court in the year 1832 in the case of 
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Worcester against Georgia in an opin- 
ion that answered many pertinent ques- 
tions that the future relations of the 
Indians and whites were destined to 
propound. Samuel A. Worcester, of 
Vermont, went among the Cherokee 
Indians, where he was engaged in 1831 
in preaching the Gospel and translat- 
ing the Bible into their language with 
the approval of the Cherokee nation. 
An intelligent and enlightened man, 
he lent encouragement and aid to the 
Indians to accomplish their purpose of 
advancement in agriculture and indus- 
try, and orderly self-government. His 
name was destined to go down in our 
history linked with the inquiry by the 
Supreme Court into a most shameful 
chapter of outrageous wrongs by which 
a State government oppressed a 
weaker body of people. 

These Cherokee Indians had estab- 
lished a constitution and form of gov- 
ernment, the leading features of which 
they had borrowed from that of the 
United States; divided their govern- 
ment into three separate departments, 
and judicial. 


legislative, executive 
They had formed a code of laws, civil 
and criminal, adapted to their situa- 
tion; they had erected courts to ex- 
pound and apply those laws and or- 
ganized an executive to carry them into 


effect. They had established schools 
for the education of their children and 
churches, in which the Christian re- 
ligion was taught; they had aban- 
doned the hostile state and become ag- 
riculturists, mechanics and herdsmen, 
and under provocations long continued 
and hard to be borne, they had ob- 
served with fidelity all their obliga- 
tions by treaty with the United States. 

The Cherokees occupied and owned 
a large tract of land which was em- 
braced within the boundaries of the 
States of Georgia, Tennessee and Ala- 
bama. They occupied that land as 
their own, secured to them by treaties 
entered into with the United States 
government. These treaties not only 
recognized the absolute ownership of 
the land by the Indians, but guaran- 
teed to them the unrestricted right of 
self-government and -the right to ex- 
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clude from their country all white 
persons. 

These lands were fertile, and were 
supposed to contain valuable deposits 
of gold. Their proximity to the ever- 
increasing population of white people 
within the State of Georgia excited the 
cupidity of the latter, and the Indians 
became the objects of repeated and ag- 
gravated attacks intended to intimidate 
them and discourage them from occu- 
pying their lands in a useful manner. 
In 1830 the legislature of the State of 
Georgia passed an act intended in its 
terms to accomplish this purpose and 
to nullify all efforts made by the In- 
dians for self-government. The act 
made’ it unlawful for the Cherokees to 
hold any council or legislative body 
for the purpose of legislating, making 
laws or orders. It prohibited any court 
from sitting under authority of the 
Cherokee tribe and forbade persons 
from acting in a ministerial capacity 
under or by authority of any court or 
tribunal of the tribe. And the act con- 
tained measures intended to encourage 
persons to abandon their holdings and 
emigrate beyond the borders of the 
State. It provided also that no white 
person might reside in the Cherokee 
nation without a permit from the Gov- 
ernor of the State of Georgia, or with- 
out taking the oath of allegiance to the 
State. The year before, the State of 
Georgia had enacted another measure 
wherein it had parceled out among the 
counties of the State all the Cherokee 
nation within its borders, provided for 
the local government of the Cherokee 
country by said counties, and nullified 
all the laws and measures enacted by 
the Cherokee government. 

In September, 1831, an indictment 
was returned against Samual A. Wor- 
cester, charging him with violating the 
laws of the State of Georgia by resid- 
ing within the Cherokee nation without 
a permit from the Governor, and with- 
out having taken the oath of alle- 
giance. At the trial Worcester de- 
fended upon the ground that the pro- 
ceedings by which he was sought to 
be convicted were unconstitutional, as 
being in violation of the treaty rights 
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secured to the Cherokee nation by the 
United States Government, but the 
Georgia court overruled his plea, and 
he was convicted and sentenced to 
four years at hard labor in the State 
penitentiary. From the judgment of 
the court he appealed to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

The main opinion of the Supreme 
Court was announced by the great 
Chief Justice Marshall. It was a pro- 
found discussion of the rights of the 
Indians within the jurisdiction of the 
United States, and the conclusions of 
the court as to the binding effect of 
treaties between the Indians and the 
United States established the founda- 
tion upon which the rights of Indians 
since then have been secured whenever 
those rights were assailed before the 
Supreme Court. It was there decided 
that the discovery of parts of this con- 
tinent gave to the government by 
whose subjects it was made only the 
exclusive right as against other nations 
to purchase the soil from the Indian 
occupants, but gave no dominion over 
the Indians themselves. 

The making of treaties between the 
mother countries and the Indians, and 
later by the United States and the In- 
dians, was a necessary and logical pro- 
ceeding to define the relations of the 
parties, and was greatly desired to 
secure the friendship and aid of the 
powerful tribes in the event of war 
with an enemy. The treaties were 
clothed with all the formalities and 
terms employed by one nation when 
dealing with another, and the inde- 
pendence and integrity of the Indian 
nations were fully recognized and 
never questioned. It was only when 
by the great growth of white popula- 
tion the Indians’ prowess began to 
wane and their co-operation was less 
essential that claims began to be as- 
serted that our treaty obligations were 
not binding on us, and that we might 
restrict the activities, assail the integ- 
rity and question the property rights 
of the Indian tribes. 

The court held that the legislation 
of the State of Georgia was in direct 
hostility to treaties which marked the 
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boundaries of the Cherokee nation, and 
guaranteed to them all the land within 
the boundary; pledged the faith of the 
United States to restrain their citizens 
from trespassing on it, and recognized 
the pre-existing right of the Cherokee 
nation to govern itself. That as the 
forcible seizure and abduction of Wor- 
cester was in violation of rights se- 
cured by the treaty with the Cherokees 
the sentence of the trial court was void 
and the release of Worcester was or- 
dered. 

This decision of the Supreme Court 
while establishing a great principle, 
restored to the Indians at that time no 
substantial rights. The officers of the 
State of Georgia treated the mandate 
of the Supreme Court with contempt, 
and President Jackson refused to en- 
force the remedies allowed by the 
court for the protection of the Indians. 
Indignities and cruelty were heaped 
upon them until, to end the intolerable 
condition, the Cherokees reluctantly 
entered into a treaty with the Federal 
government providing for their re- 
moval to a recently acquired domain 
west of the Mississippi River, known 
as the Louisiana Purchase, on a tract 
of land which was so far away that it 
was assumed white people would never 
have use for it. The others of the 
Five Civilized Tribes, the Creeks, 
Choctaws, Chickasaws and Seminoles, 
likewise were removed to this same In- 
dian country in response to popular 
clamor from their white neighbors, 
who wished to be rid of them and pos- 
sess themselves of the Indians’ lands. 
Technically, these removals were au- 
thorized and justified by treaties en- 
tered into between the government and 
the Indians, though with extreme re- 
luctance on the part of the Indians. 
Under these treaties the removal of the 
Indians was accomplished between 
1830 and 1840. 

The Indians left their old homes in 
sorrow, but they were in a measure 
compensated by the assurance that in 
the new country to which they were go- 
ing conditions were to be very differ- 
ent, and they would be happy again. 
The treaties provided that the new 
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lands allotted to them in exchange for 
those they were leaving should be 
owned by the tribes in fee simple; 
that they should have the right to gov- 
ern themselves according to their 
forms of government, unvexed by the 
strange con venticns and sense of honor 
of the white man. It was contemplated 
that they should find here what the 
government had vainly guaranteed to 
them in the East—a home on their own 
lands, protected from the intrusion of 
‘white adventurers and from the inter- 
meddling of white lawmakers. 

They found their new home to be a 
garden spot. Here they prospered and 
became in a still larger sense civilized 
Indians. They took root in the re- 
sources of the country and expanded. 
They organized their governments, 
built churches, school houses and semi- 
naries, and their youths were taught to 
value education. Their governments, 
laws and institutions met their simple 
needs, and they were in a fair way of 
realizing their hopes of a_ peaceful 
career, when again came the inevitable 
white man. Attracted by a fertile soil, 
salubrious climate and opportunities 
for profitable merchandizing, the white 
people came, a few at first, and as the 
character of the beautiful country be- 
came known abroad, they continued to 
come in large numbers, as no effectual 
measures were employed by the gov- 
ernment to keep them out, until in 1880 
they outnumbered the Indian owners 
of the soil. To govern this heteroge- 
neous population there were no ade- 
quate laws. Society and rights of 
property demanded that the white resi- 
dents of this country should conform 
to some kind of organized government, 
and it was no longer possible ade- 
quately to protect the property inter- 
ests of the Indians theretofore guarded 
as an interest in the tribal estate, in 
the old way. Accordingly, it was pro- 
posed that preparations be made to 
create a State of this Indian country 
with or without the consent of the In- 
dians. 

This situation created one of the 
most perplexing problems that ever 
faced our government. We had failed 
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in our undertaking to keep white peo- 
ple out of the Indian domain, and in 
1900 it was reported to Congress that 
there were then in the Indian Territory 
three hundred and fifty thousand 
American citizens, other than Indians, 
without any political privileges, with- 
out local self-government, mere ten- 
ants at will and peasants of the soil, to 
seventy thousand persons of Indian ex- 
traction. They could build neither 
roads nor bridges, neither schools nor 
higher institutions of learning, neither 
asylums for the unfortunate, nor re- 
fuges for the poor. 

Foreseeing the inevitable occupation 
of Indian Territory by the dominant 
race, in 1898 Congress passed an act, 
called the Curtis Aci, for the protec- 
tion of white people in the Indian Ter- 
ritory. One of the principal features 
of this act was that providing the 
method by which white people could 
acquire title to the lots occupied by 
them in the towns and cities that had 
grown up over the land. Previously 
to this act, white people had enclosed, 
occupied and built upon these town lots 
without a vestige of title; they had 
bought and sold a mere possessory 
right to lots of bills of sales, trusting 
to an indulgent Congress in the future 
to confirm these claims of title. This 
faith in the action of Congress induced 
the building of valuable and lasting 
improvements, business blocks and 
residences in scores of Indian Terri- 
tory towns before this law was passed. 

The legal title to the lands of the 
Five Tribes was in the tribes for the 
common use of their members, but the 
fact that so extensive an area was held 
under a system that did not recognize 
private property in land presented a 
serious obstacle to the creation of the 
State, which Congress desired to or- 
ganize for that part of the country. 
And, with the view of removing these 
difficulties, it had provided by an act 
in 1893 for the appointment of a com- 
mission, known as the Dawes Com- 
mission, authorized to enter into nego- 
tiations with these tribes for the extin- 
guishment of their title, either by ces- 
sion to the United States or by allot- 
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ment in severalty among their mem- 
bers. As might have been anticipated, 
the commission found that many of 
the Indians were greatly opposed to 
any change; some of them held pas- 
sionately to their institutions from cus- 
tom and patriotism, and others held 
with equal tenacity because of the ad- 
vantages and privileges they enjoyed. 
After several years of negotiations, 
their opposition was so far overcome 
that provisional agreements were nade 
which contemplated most radical 
changes in the political and property 
rights of the Indians. These agree- 
ments provided for enrolling the mem- 
bers of the tribes and the allotment of 
all their lands among the members so 
enrolled. 

The Indians were conscious of their 
inability to cope with the white man 
upon equal terms in the struggle for 
existence, and it is not surprising that 
they were unwilling to have their lands 
formed into a State and to exchange 
their former sense of security for a 
precarious and untried mode of living, 
subject to a State government organ- 
ized and directed by white men, and 
expose to hazards with which they 
were entirely inexperienced, the ten- 
ure of their allotted land, which was 
to furnish the only means of subsist- 
ence for most of them. The desidera- 
tum of the white people here, as else- 
where, was the ownership of the Indian 
lands. Through the operation of natu- 
ral laws, this result was to be facili- 
tated by the Indian’s inexperience and 
ignorance of values; of business meth- 
ods and ideas of husbandry, and his 
weakness to resist an offer of money 
for his land. But a more insidious 
agency for divesting him of his land, 
and one justified by the law, would be 
created by the exercise of the power 
to tax, which has been characterized 
as the power to destroy. 

Pressed for an agreement to abolish 
his tribal government and consent to 
the allotment of the lands in sever- 
alty to the members of the tribes (he 
was not asked to agree to statehood, 
though that change was in view), the 
Indian said he would agree to it upon 
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certain conditions. This agreement 
may be illustrated by the negotiations 
with the Creeks. In March, 1900, they 
formally entered into an agreement 
with the United States government, 
which was the first co-operative pro- 
gress of the Creek Tribe and the gov- 
ernment in breaking up the old order. 
This agreement was ratified by Con- 
gress and approved by the President 
of the United States. Among the first 
provisions of that agreement was a 
condition imposed for the protection of 
the Indian under the contemplated 
white man’s regime. It provided for 
an allotment of 160 acres of land to 
each member of the tribe, and that 
each citizen should select from his al- 
lotment 40 acres of land as a home- 
stead, which should be non-taxable and 
inalienable and free from any incum- 
brance whatever for twenty-one years, 
for which he should have a separate 
deed conditioned accordingly. 

Afterward on June 30, 1902, a sup- 
plemental agreement was made _ be- 
tween the government and the Creeks 
to include matters not previously con- 
sidered, and the agreement to make 
the homestead non-taxable for twenty- 
one years was incorporated also in this 
supplemental agreement. The lands 
of the Creek Tribe were accordingly 
allotted to over 18,000 members of the 
tribe, and in each instance two deeds 
or patents were made, one for 120 
acres, and the other conveying 40 
acres in which the above covenant ap- 
pears. It was provided also that the 
acceptance of such patent or deed 
should operate as an assent on the part 
of the Indian to the allotment of the 
lands in accordance with the provisions 
of the agreement and as a relinquish- 
ment of all his interest in other parts 
of the common property. 

In 1906 Congress passed an act pro- 
viding for the admission of the State 
of Oklahoma, including the lands of 
the Five Civilized Tribes. The Con- 
stitution of the State, which was 
adopted the next year, provides that 
all existing rights of the Indians shall 
continue as if nc change in the gov- 
ernment had taken place, and that 
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property exempt from taxation by vir- 
tue of the treaties and Federal laws 
shall so remain during the force and 
effect of such treaties or laws. When 
Oklahoma became organized as a 
State, the governments of the Five 
Tribes had ceased to exist. The State 
sent to Congress a delegation of five 
members of the House and two Sena- 
tors. Oklahoma contained a popula- 
tion of approximately 1,500,000, of 
which 100,000 were enrolled members 
of the Five Tribes. This delegation 
in Congress representing the State of 
Oklahoma, aided by powerful influ- 
ences, secured the passage of an act on 
May 27, 1908, removing the restric- 
tions upon the sale of a large class of 
Indian lands, including many home- 
steads, so that these lands became sub- 
ject to sale the same as lands of white 
people. Previously the restrictions on 


the sale of some other classes of land 
had been removed so that after the Act 
of 1908 a very large percentage of In- 
dian lands was subject to sale. In the 
act above referred to, it was provided 


“that all land from which restrictions 
have been or shall be removed, shall be 
subject to taxation, and all other civil 
burdens as though it were the property 
of other persons than allottees of the 
Five Civilized Tribes.” Directly after 
the passage of this act removing re- 
strictions upon alienation and under- 
taking to subject to taxation lands 
which were secured to the Indians as 
non-taxable, the State of Oklahoma 
began at once to ussess these lands in 
the hands of the members of the tribes 
and to levy taxes thereon; and later, 
many Indians, having failed to pay 
the tax through ignorance of this re- 
fined method of confiscation, because 
of inability to pay, or because of their 
determination not to submit to this 
flagrant violation of their rights, State 
officials proceeded to advertise this ex- 
empted land for sale to satisfy the un- 
paid taxes, a proceeding of the law 
looking to the forfeiture of the land. 

The effort of the State to subject 
these lands to taxation was justified 
on the ground that it was a proper ex- 
ercise of governmental authority of the 
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State, the Federal government having 
undertaken to withdraw its protection 
of tax exemption, the motive and pol- 
icy of which action the State was not 


‘called upon to investigate or question. 


But the Indians took the position that 
the act was a violation of a contract 
made between them and the govern- 
ment of the United States for a valu- 
able consideration; that they were to 
be required against their will to con- 
tribute of their property secured to 
them to equalize the handicap under 
which they were entering upon a new 
life, to maintain a State government or- 
ganized in their land without their con- 
sent. That the exemption of their 
lands’ from taxation was a property 
right of value the same as the land it- 
self, and that it was proposed by this 
act of Congress to divest them without 
consideration and without process of 
law of this property right. 

This act made taxable more than 
13,000 Creek homesteads. The mem- 
bers of the Creek Tribe were the first 
to organize for the purpose of appeal- 
ing to the courts to prevent this in- 
vasion of their rights. Their council, 
while in existence nominally for the 
purpose of discussing matters of com- 
mon interest, but practically divested 
of all powers it formerly possessed, in 
meeting assembled at Okmulgee in 
October, 1908, passed a resolution pro- 
viding for the institution of suits to 
resist the taxing of their homesteads. 
This resolution was made effective up- 
on January 2, 1909, by the approval of 
President Roosevelt. This course was 
taken upon the advice of the National 
Attorney for the Creek nation, Mr. M. 
L. Mott, a clear headed champion of 
the Indians’ rights of whom the In- 
dians stood in great need. He took the 
position that the act of Congress at- 
tempting to make taxable the home- 
steads of the Creeks was unconstitu- 
tional, as an attempt to take from these 
Indians without consideration, and 
without due process of law, valuable 
vested property rights. 

The same views were entertained by 
members of the other tribes, which had 
agreements with the government simi- 
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lar in spirit but different in details 
from the Creek agreement. In the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw nations, for 
instance, the exemption from taxation 
was impressed upon all the lands of 
the allottees, but only while owned by 
them. Individuals of these tribes au- 
thorized the bringing of suits whereby 
the approval of the President was not 
needed. 

The trial courts and the Supreme 
Court of Oklahoma held against the 
contentions of the Indians, who there- 
upon submitted their case to the final 
arbiter, the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

This court in an opinion handed 
down by Mr. Justice Lamar on May 
13, 1912, overruled the contentions of 
the lower courts, and sustained the In- 
dians in every particular, holding that 
they had a vested right of property in 
the exemption which prevented the 
State from taxing the lands under dis- 
cussion. In announcing its conclusion 
the court repeated a doctrine that has 
always aided in arriving at exact jus- 
tice to the Indian by declaring that 
the construction of Indian treaties, in- 
stead of being strict, is liberal, doubt- 
ful expressions instead of being re- 
solved in favor of the United States, 
are to be resolved in favor of a weak 
and defenseless people, who are wards 
of the nation, and dependent wholly 
upon its protection and good faith. 
This rule of construction, the court 
said, had been recognized without 
exception, for more than one hundred 
years. 

It had been contended below that as 
the restriction upon alienation and ex- 
emption from taxation were for one 
and the same purpose, by removing 
one the reason for the other auto- 
matically ceased. 

The court denied this proposition; it 
held that the restriction against aliena- 
tion was a question of policy which 
Congress might determine for itself, 
and the restrictions might be removed 
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without violating any rights of the In- 
dian, but that the exemption from taxa- 
tion was a property right which be- 
came vested in the Indian, and could 
not be taken from him without his 
consent. It was found by the court 
that Congress had made certain of the 
lands allotted to the Indians non-tax- 
able for a given period in consideration 
of the Indians’ relinquishment of all 
claim to the common property, that this 
grant gave the Indians as good title to 
the exemption as it did to the land it- 
self, and that under the constitution 
there was no more power to deprive 
him of the exemption than of any 
other right in the property. The court 
said that if the Indian was bound by 
the agreement, the government was 
likewise bound and was powerless to 
deprive the Indian of this property 
right. 

Under the agreements with the Five 
Tribes, six and one-half million acres 
of land were allotted as homesteads to 
one hundred thousand Indian citizens. 
Nearly 4,000,000 acres were allotted to 
38,000 Choctaws and Chickasaws, 
1,672,000 acres to 41,800 Cherokees, 
748,000 acres to 18,716 Creeks, and 
125,000 acres to 3,124 Seminoles. The 
amount of money which will be saved 
to these Indians by the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court is enor- 
mous, an difficult to state, because 
there is no way of determining the 
amount of this restricted land that has 
been sold by the Indians, but it has 
been estimated that the amount is be- 
tween thirty and thirty-five million dol- 
lars. Under ordinary conditions it is 
not to be tolerated that a property 
owner may enjoy the benefits of gov- 
ernment affording him and his family 
an orderly state of society, schools and 
other advantages, without contributing 
to the expense of this most necessary 
institution. But Oklahoma presents a 
situation that is not an ordinary one, 
and is probably without parallel in the 
history of the United States. 





The Expiation 


By Mervyn Wadsworth Jackson 


HE LAST day of autumn was 
waning. Summer had reigned 
supreme with that perfection 
of northern mildness, linger- 

ing far into autumn with a soft, mel- 
low warmth, departing with a selfish 
reluctance which had allowed winter 
to creep in so stealthily that its ap- 
proach was unobserved. 

The red rays of the late afternoon 
sun, as it sank rapidly towards the 
western edge of the prairie colored the 
tugged crests of the blue eastern 
‘ridges with crimson until they ap- 
peared as a molten casting just poured 
from the Great Melting Pot, cooling 
as the rays faded, and casting dark, 
dreary shadows, deepening into black, 
at their base, for night lurked in the 
valleys and low lands, and extended 
northward along the horizon, blending 
with the gray clouds which gathered 
threateningly in the northern sky, their 
outer edges faintly tinged with red. 

A dusty, well-beaten road mean- 
dered across the dry prairie, lost at in- 
tervals in the hollows only to appear 
again deeply cut into the summit of 
some further knoll. Eastward it ended 
abruptly in the fertile foothills of the 
distant ranges, now black, at “Mojon 
Rancho.” 

Within a league of the ranch, two 
figures, hand in hand, tramped slowly 
along its course. As they mounted to 
the top of a knoll, the ranch lay plainly 
visible, a sight that caused a feeling 
of relief and renewed vigor. 

They paused in their stroll and their 
eyes wandered over the desolate de- 
mesne, marked with occasional lifeless 
patches of stunted brush, dried and 
burnt by the summer sun, for the 


winds that swept the prairie 
blistering and dry. 

A feeling of awe crept over the girl 
as she drank in the novelty of the 
scene. The great northwest was new 
to her—fresh from the south—and she 
admired the strangeness of it all. A 
fascination for the scene thrilled her 
very soul. They were the only visible 
living things upon this unfinished 
work of Nature. 

Affectionately she clasped her hands 
about her companion’s arm, a sense 
of loneliness had caused her to be 
drawn nearer to him and their: eyes 
met in a loving glance. 

“Oh, isn’t it impressive!” 
breathed. 

The man gazed apprehensively to- 
wards the north. A sudden chill came 
into the air and he shuddered. 

“We must return,” he said, half- 
anxiously; “it will be dark before we 
reach the ranch.” 

“Must we hurry?” she asked, fol- 
lowing in his strides as he started to 
descend. “It is all so vast, so serene 
here—so grand: I love the north!” 

Again her eyes wandered over the 
peaceful setting. 

“Besides,” and she looked lovingly 
up at him, “I’m very tired.” 

His reply was to increase their gait. 

“We can come again to-morrow,” 
he said. 3 

They descended hand in hand, as 
they had come. The sun’s last rays 
had disappeared, and only a faint red- 
dish glow remained, soon fading, leav- 
ing the mountains’ black images 
against a dreary sky. When they 
reached the level road the girl hesi- 
tated. 


were 


she 
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“Kiss me,” she half-whispered. 

The man bent and pressed his lips 
upon her rosy, up-turned mouth, her 
cheeks flushing with excitement. 

“You love me, Ernest, don’t you?” 

“Yes,” he murmured, and led her on- 
ward. 

A sudden breeze sprang gently from 
the north which wafted the girl’s 
brown locks about her sweet face, 
radiant with the joy and happiness of 
living. Deeply she inhaled the cool, 
fragrant air, and it seemed to refresh 
and invigorate her physical spirit, for 
she walked more jauntily and erect. 

“Isn’t it splendid!” she cried. 

The man made no answer. His gaze 
traveled northward. 

The clouds gradually spread over 
the sky, and darkness approached with 
a suddenness peculiar to the region. 
A light twinkled faintly through the 
dusk from the ranch house. 
of wind swept ominously above their 
heads, and little flakes of white flut- 
tered in eerie circles about them. 

“Snow!” cried the man in vague 
alarm. “The first we’ve had—it’s go- 
ing to be a storm. We must hurry!” 

In his eagerness he took her hand 
and started off briskly. 

“Snow? I’ve never seen it before 
—what,fun!” she cried in joyous tones. 
“This really is the north: how different 
from the south!” 

“How different from the south,” 
thought the man, and hurried faster. 

The wind and darkness increased. 
The girl shivered slightly, for her 
wraps were light. Suddenly the wind 
raised from a whine to a gale. Faster 
and faster came the snow, covering the 
landscape. 

The man and the girl strove bravely 
ahead, guided by the unsteady light 
twinkling in the darkness. 

The storm had broken, and the gale 
ceased for a moment as suddenly as it 
had begun. The girl faltered. 

“Wait!” she called; “let me rest— 
see, it is stopping.” 

The man knew better, and for an- 
swer dragged her along, taking advan- 
tage of the lull. 

Again the wind charged screaming 


A gust - 
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at them, tearing at their garments. The 
chill became more intense as the snow 
pressed closer about them, the man 
cowering before it. He looked at his 
side for the girl. She sat moaning in 
the soft snow. 
“My ankle!” 
sprained it!” 


she sobbed. “I’ve 


“Get up!” he said gruffly, dragging 
her forcibly to her feet. 

She sank to the ground again in pain. 
. I’m 


“IT can’t walk—it hurts.. 
afraid!” 

“TI can’t carry you. . 

Carry her! Fright seized him. If 
he carried her! He couldn’t carry her: 
it was impossible—they would both 
perish. She clutched tightly at his 
knees. 

“Don’t leave me,” she entreated, but ~ 
the storm drowned her words. She 
felt her utter helplessness and clung 
desperately to him. 

“Don’t leave—don’t leave me!” she 
panted. “Help me, Ernest—help me! 
Oh, if you love me, don’t leave me— 
I'll die. [ll die!’ 

He did not hear her—he was afraid 
of the storm. 

“Die!” The wind took up the word. 
He shook in terror. “Die!” He was 
afraid to die! Yes, he loved the girl, 
but it was different now; he was go-. 
ing to die. He must not die—he must 
save himself! 

The girl sobbed at his feet. He 
listened. No, the wind wasn’t shriek- 
ing—it was laughing at him—it was 
taunting him. 

“You'll die, you'll die!” it mocked; 
“you'll die if you attempt to save her 
—leave her: no one will ever know. 
You’re afraid, you’re afraid,” it 
laughed. 

It goaded him. He was afraid, 
afraid to die. Terror and fear over- 
came him. “You'll die, you'll die,” 
still rang in his ears. He tried to run 
but the wind was holding him—no, not 
the wind—it was the girl! - He kicked 
himself free and faced the storm— 
alone! Above the wind’s voice he 
heard another—the girl’s. 

“You coward!” she shrieked. 

The man stumbled, muttering, curs- 
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ing, into the blizzard. The road lay 
buried in the snow before him—the 
way to warmth and shelter, but now it 
was as if it never existed—so near, yet 
impossible to attain! Instinct re- 
mained his only guide. Vainly he 
peered into-the impenetrable night for 
the light. At intervals he imagined 
he saw it, twinkling, sparkling cheer- 
fully in the darkness—a beacon to 
guide him safely to the ranch, but al- 
ways it danced about uncertainly. At 
times he saw many lights darting 
merrily about him. 

Miles he seemed to travel. His 
limbs became numb, his face and 
hands were frozen. Slowly his steps 
lagged as he staggered blindly against 
the cutting wind which penetrated his 
flimsy garments. He no longer felt 
the cold, he was conscious of nothing 
save one agonizing thought which ter- 
ror and fear of death had blazed 
deeply in his mind, “He was going to 
die!” 

A violent gust of sleet blinded him, 
and, stumbling, he fell into the snow. 
With difficulty he managed to regain 
his feet. A drowsiness was creeping 
over his exhausted body; he staggered 
a few yards, stumbled, and lurched 
into a drift, collapsing into a stupor. 

The wind gradually subsided, and 
the snow, white, inviting, never-ending, 
pitiless, covered the prostrate figure, 
a dark blemish upon its immaculate 
surface. 
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The night passed; daylight came, 
and still the endless white carpet in- 
creased in depth, burying every famil- 
iar mark of location beneath a frozen 
crust. 

From out of the dawn, two men 
astride saddled horses, lowered the 
ice-coated corral bars and loped out 
onto the prairie. With the aid of day 
they hoped to find them. Keen and 
alert they rode, far out over the 
monotonous rolling drifts stretched be- 
fore them. 

Hours they rode and searched, but 
the monotonous, rolling drifts revealed 
nothing. Within a day’s walk they 
traversed their ground in a fruitless 
search. 

Af last as the day declined, and the 
newly fallen snow was marked with a 
tessellated design of pony tracks, they 
turned their weary horses toward the 
ranch—perhaps when the snow melted, 
but not before. 

Within a league of the ranch, the 
riders, side by side, jogged slowly 
along. As they mounted to the top of 
a knoll, there lay below them a low 
mound shaped like a cross in drifted 
white. 

“Madre de Dios!” ejaculated one 
rider, making the sign of the Cross. 

Slowly they descended to the drift 
and kicked aside the downy white 
covering. There lay the girl, and 
across her lay the frozen body of the 
man! 
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Child of ancient fire-mist. 

Full of moods and a cloud, 

Imprisoned sky and a star, blue and a gleam. 
Gay in each changing light, 

Wayward in mystery, 
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With Perry in Japan in ’53 


By John VW. Connors 


land-locked country as far as in- 

ternational trade and intercourse 

was concerned, a veritable terra 
incognita. Long and indefatigable 
overtures had been made by the ex- 
isting commercial nations to penetrate 
this wall of national isolation, but 
without avail. The nearest approach 
was gained temporarily by Holland, 
which succeeded in obtaining restrict- 
ed trade privileges at two ports, but 
under conditions said to be somewhat 
humiliating. 

It was under such conditions that 
the U. S. government dispatched Com- 
modore Perry with a small fleet to 
Nippon to obtain some definite stipu- 
lation in the form of a treaty for mu- 
tual commercial profit to the two 
countries. In order to impress the 
Japanese with the serious character 
of the movement, the fleet sent out 
was composed of the finest and most 
noteworthy ships in the American 
Navy at the time, carrying a large 
number of sailors and marines, and 
more than the usual complement of 
guns, mostly heavy ordnance. Commo- 
dore Perry sailed from the United 
States in the steamship Mississippi 
in November, 1852, touched at Madeira 
and the Cape of Good Hope, reached 
Hong Kong during the month of April, 
1853, and thence headed for Japan. 

In the Veterans’ Home at Napa still 
survives John A. Lewis at the age of 
83 years, who sailed with Perry on 
this historical voyage. Lewis was a 
sailor on board the U. S. sloop St. 
Mary patrolling the Mediterranean 
Sea at the time the gold rush was on 
to California in 49. A few years 
later Perry began mustering his-fleet 
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John A. Lewis. From a photo taken 
expressly for this article. 


in New York harbor for the expedi# 
tion to Japan and Lewis was among 
the first to join. . 

In narrating his experiences, Lewis 
said: 

“After uniting all the vessels of the 
squadron, Perry led in the flagship 
Mississippi and we made Cape Idzu 
in July, 1853. The first anchorage 
and intercourse with the natives was 
near the town of Uraga. In the same 
month the Japanese Prince gave Com- 
modore Perry a formal reception on 
shore. Our commander was clothed 
with diplomatic powers and handed 
the Prince a letter written by Edward 
Everett, then Secretary of State, and 
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signed by President Fillmore. It is 
presumed the missive was excellently 
couched for as Commodore Perry was 
the highest ranking officer in the 
United States Navy, the Japanese 
prince and his assemblage apparently 
considered the matter of the utmost 
importance 

“Ample time having been given the 
Japanese authorities to decide upon 
what course they would pursue, the 
American squadron which had tem- 
porarily withdrawn now appeared in 
the bay of Yeddo. As soon as the ves- 
sels had anchored a number of Japan- 
ese officers came on board to welcome 
Commodore Perry and his officers, 
and to inform him that preparations 
had been made for his reception at 
Uraga, where an answer from the Em- 
peror to the President’s letter would 
be delivered to him and they begged 
that he would move his fleet down to 
that place. Some discussion arose 
over this meeting place, and it was 
finally agreed that the conference 
should be held in the then village of 


Yokohama, on account of the excel- 
lent shelter afforded by its harbor. 
The squadron present consisted of the 
steam frigates Powhatan, Susque- 
hanna, and Mississippi; sloops of war 
Macedonian, the vessel I was aboard, 
and which was captured from the 
British during the war of 1812, and 
the Vandalia, with the store ships 
Supply and John P. Kennedy. 

“We anchored in a line off the town 
and the Japanese set to work with a 
will to erect suitable buildings for the 
conferences. At the end of a month, 
the accommodations being complete, 
the Commodore by appointment land- 
ed with a suite of officers and an es- 
cort of five hundred seamen and ma- 
rines. He was received by five com- 
missioners appointed by the Emperor 
to confer with him, consisting of the 
Supreme Counselor, the Prince of Tsa- 
Sima, the Princess of Mimi-Saki, a 
member of the board of revenue, and 
one other officer of high rank. The 
seamen and marines were all armed, 
and, with drums beating, colors fly- 
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ing, bands playing at intervals, and 
the salutes fired on the arrival of the 
officials, the scene was a striking one. 
Thousands of Japanese soldiers 
crowded the shore and the neighbor- 
ing heights, looking on with curious 
interest. The audience building was 
a plain frame structure containing one 
large room, the audience hall, and 
several smaller ones for the conven- 
ience of the attendants. The floor 
was covered with mats with prettily 
painted wooden screens adorning the 
sides; long tables and benches covered 
with woolen stuff, placed parallel to 
each other with three handsome 
braziers, filled with burning charcoal 
on the floor between them, and a few 
violet colored crepe hangings, sus- 
pended from the ceiling completed 
the furniture of the room. 

“The Americans took their seats at 
one end of the table, and the Japan- 
ese commissioners placed themselves 
at the other table opposite; while be- 
hind them both, seated on the floor on 


their knees, their usual position as 
they did not use chaits, was a crowd 
of Japanese officers forming the train 


of their commissioners. The business 
was carried on in the Dutch language, 
through interpreters. After an ex- 
change of compliments the commis- 
sioners of Japan stated that it was the 
determination of the Emperor to make 
certain modifications in their laws of 
seclusion; he relied upon the friendly 
disposition of the Americans toward 
Japan, and, as such negotiations were 
entirely. novel to them, they would 
trust with confidence to the Commo- 
dore’s superior experience, to -his 
generosity and his sense of justice. A 
real desire was manifested by the 
Japanese to cultivate friendly feelings 
with their guests. In fact, the gen- 
eral bearing of the people had already 
convinced the Americans that Japan- 
ese distrust of them had measurably 
worn away. Refreshments were 
served in elegantly lacquered dishes. 
what was left on their plates, by the 
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Americans, at the close, was wrapped 
in papers and given them to carry 
away, according to the custom prevail- 
ing in Japan in those days. The Jap- 
anese commissioners were richly 
dressed in gay, silk petticoat panta- 
loons and upper garments resembling 
in shape ladies’ short gowns. Dark 
colored stockings and two handsome 
swords pushed through a twisted silk 
girdle finished the costume. Straw 
sandals were worn, but were always 
slipped off on entering the house. At 
that time a Japanese did not cover his 
head, the top and front part of which 
was shaved, and the back and side 
hair being brought up was tied so as 
to form a tail, three or four inches 
long, that extended forward upon the 
shaven pate. 

“The negotiations proceeded har- 
moniously, but, on account of the ex- 
acting and punctilious ceremony pe- 
culiar to the Japanese, very slowly. 
Thus a question proposed had to pass 
through the interpreters and then 
through several officers ascending in 
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rank before it reached the commis- 
sioners; each one in turn bowing his 
head to the floor before he addressed 
his superiors. Among the presents in- 
tended for the Emperor was a minia- 
ture railroad track with a beautiful 
locomotive tender and passenger car, 
one-fourth the ordinary size; also a 
mile of magnetic telegraph, the op- 
erations of which were exhibited on 
shore. These inventions excited a 
great deal of interest among the Jap- 
anese, particularly the telegraph, 
when they came to comprehend its 
utility in the transmission of messages, 
communications being made in their 
presence in the English and Dutch 
languages. They were also delighted 
with the railroad, when they saw the 
engine and car flying along the track 
at the rate of twenty miles an hour; 
they thought it would be impossible 
to construct them to advantage in 
Japan, owing to the very uneven sur- 
face of the country. 

“The policy of Commodore Perry 
had been on both this visit and his 


























View of the Sarusawa pond, Nara, showing one of the buildings of the 
Kobukuji Monastery. 


former one to observe a strict exclu- 


Siveness, and the Japanese were on 
all occasions given to understand that 
with a desire on the part of the Ameri- 
cans to establish friendly relations, 
no unworthy restrictions or actions 
would be submitted to: that they came 
to Japan not to beg, but to dispense 
favors; that, conscious of the power 
of their government, they were, never- 
theless, desirous of meeting the Jap- 
anese on equal and honorable terms, 
and upon no other conditions whatever 
would they consent to hold amicable 
intercourse. The favorable effect of 
this course of action was very appar- 
ent. The Japanese were glad to be 
admitted on board the ships, and the 
commissioners of Nippon offered no 
objections to the American officers 
strolling about the country in the 
neighborhood of their anchorage. 
“While the negotiations were pend- 
ing, Commodore Perry gave an enter- 
tainment to the Japanese Commission- 
ers on board the flagship. The en- 
gines of the steamers were put in mo- 
tion, that their operation might be wit- 
nessed. The ships’ companies were 


drilled at general quarters, and atten- 
tion was called to the caliber of the 
heavy guns in use among western na- 
tions. The national stoicism and self- 
possession of the Japanese were not 
proof against such novelties, and they 
were unable to withhold their admira- 
tion and surprise. During the festivi- 
ties, toasts to the Emperor and the 
President were drank with all the 
honors. 

After much diplomacy on the part 
of the Japanese, the Americans strenu- 
ously refusing to accept any proposi- 
tion to go to Nagasaki, a treaty of 
amity, peace, and commerce was 
agreed to and ratified. Three copies 
in Japanese were delivered to Com- 
modore Perry, and three copies in 
English signed by himself, with 
Dutch and Chinese translations, were 
delivered to the Imperial Commis- 
sioners. 

“Article first established peace and 
amity between the United States and 
Japan; article second assigned the 
ports of Simoda, in the principality of 
Matsmai, for the reception of Ameri- 
can ships, and where they might ob- 




















The Pagoda of Horyuji, near Nara, oldest existing Buddhist temple in 
Japan, completed about 607 by Korean architects. 


tain wood, water, provisions, and coal, 
payment to be made in gold and sil- 
ver; article third, fourth, fifth and 
sixth, provide for good treatment, se- 
curity to property, etc., in the case of 
American vessels, and crews ship- 
wrecked.on the coast; article seventh 


provided that ships of the United 
States resorting to the ports open to 
them, should be permitted to exchange 
gold and silver coin, and articles of 
goods, for other articles of goods, un- 
der such regulations as the Japanese 
government might temporarily estab- 
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lish for that purpose, it being also 
stipulated that the ships of the United 
States should be permitted to carry 
away whatever articles they received 
in exchange. These articles were the 
most important embraced in the treaty, 
which was signed in the month of 
March, 1854. The treaty privileges 
thus obtained by Commodore Perry 
for the United States were the most 
liberal and advantageous of any which 
up to that time had been accorded by 
Japan to a foreign people. The same 
privileges were afterward given to 
other treaty nations, and subsequently 
new treaties were made with the 
United States, greatly enlarging the 
liberty of trade and the sphere of 
comity.” 

After returning with the U. S. ves- 
sels to this country Lewis, with other 
adventurous sailormen, gravitated 
quite naturally into the greatest na- 
tional drama of the century, the Civil 
War. When Fort Sumpter was fired 
upon, Lewis was still serving his coun- 
try, in the naval arm of the service, 
and while engaged in blockading, on 
the frigate Colorado, in Mobile Bay, 
he helped capture the confederate ves- 
sel Alabama. Later while he was on 
the gunboat Otsego, doing patrol duty 
on the Albemarle Sound, off Ply- 
mouth, the ship was unexpectedly 
blown up by a series of mines planted 
in the tranquil waters of the enemy’s 
country. For sixteen days the sur- 
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vivors remained on the shattered craft 
until they were picked up by the 
Shamrock, another Union gunboat. 
Fortunately the hurricane deck of the 
disabled federal boat remained above 
the water line. Though the men suf- 
fered great hardships, they were on 
the alert to guard against any possible 
attack by the enemy in attempts to 
scuttle the ship, confiscate the ma- 
chinery and take them prisoners. 
After undergoing many thrilling ad- 
ventures the valiant Lewis, at the ex- 
piration of his time, re-enlisted in 
Company A, 11th Massachusetts In- 
fantry, at Boston, and later saw land 
service until the close of the Rebel- 
lion. Several medals for gallantry in 
action adorn the old campaigner’s 
breast. 

Lewis again offered his services to 
his country when Spain took up arms 
and he joined a battalion in San 
Diego, officered by U. S. Grant, Jr., 
son of the illustrious General. The 
organization was known as “The Min- 
ute Men,” composed of ex-soldiers 
and sailors. Mr. Lewis is now Senior 
Vice-Commander of Unity Post, Grand 
Army of the Republic, and holds the 
position of Custodian of the Colors, 
at the Veterans’ Home, his duties re- 
quiring him to unfurl Old Glory to the 
flag mast at sunrise, and take it down 
at sunset to the inspiring strains of 
“The Star Spangled Banner” played 
by the Home band. 
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To-day is going, going, 
Its course is nearly run; 
The sands are swiftly flowing 
Beneath the ancient sun. 


Then let us laugh to-day; 
To-morrow’s tangle scorn. 
To-morrow lives alway 
For millions yet unborn. 


MYRTLE CONGER. 











EE-UP, Curry! Ha, Buck!” 
“Grizzly Bill” whipped up 
the leaders and the big, six- 
seated stage swung around 
. another turn in the twelve mile drive 
from El Portal at the terminus of the 
railroad into the heart of the valley, 
bringing us within sight of a band of 
horsemen whose heavy tread rivaled 
the foaming, rushing Merced river 
alongside. It was spring and the sol- 
diers were on their way to Uncle 
Sam’s encampment in the valley. 

Each year since 1905, when the 
State of California ceded back to the 
Government the sixteen hundred or 
more square miles of territory ob- 
tained by Act of Congress forty years 
before, and the Yosemite Valley, in 
the language of the Indian, the Valley 
of the Big Grizzly Bear, became part 
of what is now known as the Yosemite 
National Park, two troops of U. S. 
cavalry have been sent out from the 
Presidio in San Francisco and _sta- 
tioned in the valley during the months 
from May to November. It is a long 
march, a distance of some 200 miles 
from San Francisco Bay to the gate- 
way of the valley. Along the beauti- 
ful San Joaquin River valley, up 
through the picturesque country of 
Tuolumne and Calaveras counties 
where are laid the scenes of so many 
of Bret Harte’s tales the horsemen 
travel, hitting beyond Chinese Camp, 
the Big Oak Flat road and finally 
worn and dirty, reaching Camp Yo- 
semite after having been several days 
on the road. 

“Wish them fellows would liven up 
a bit,” grumbled Bill, and just then 
as if in answer to his wish the Cap- 
tain’s voice rang out and the cavalry- 





Uncle Sam in the Yosemite 


By Jean Rhoda 








men broke into a quick trot, disap- 
pearing around another bend in the 
ever winding valley road, and except- 
ing for a glimpse at a bridge crossing 
far up the stream were lost from sight 
during the remainder of our journey. 
“The soldiers must be kept pretty 
busy with such a large territory to 
guard,” I returned to my companion 
on the seat. 
- “Well, if they are, I don’t see it. 
Of course the park ain’t no children’s 
playground, but things went pretty 
well before they ever came with the 
guardians to keep a lookout. Seems 
like they didn’t need the militia in 
them days when things was wild, but 
now it takes two regiments to keep 
the city folks under inspection,” was 
Bill’s gruff reply; for he, like many 
another old-timer, resented the pres- 
ence of the boys in blue as he would 
any encroachment of that civilization 
which he had so long left behind. 
But all others agree that Uncle Sam 
was wise in sending his representa- 
tives into the valley. Before having 
been made a National Park, the Yo- 
semite had been under the manage- 
ment of a Board of Commissioners, 
who received no salary, met but once 
a year in the valley and had little or 
no experience in the duties expected 
of them, the real responsibility for the 
care and protection of this vast area 
of country resting with two guardians 
who occupied a cabin on the Merced 
throughout the year, making periodi- 
cal tours of inspection with their pack 
mules. It can easily be seen that un- 
der such inadequate supervision, with 
the ever-increasing number of visitors 
each year, and the devastation of un- 
controlled forest fires, this wonderful 
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1. Hospital and dispensary. 2. Barracks. 
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national park with its beautiful wild 
gardens of myriad colored flowers and 
blossoming shrubs, and its magnifi- 
cent forests of white oak, pine and 
‘cedar, would soon have taken on a 
changed aspect. 

Then, too, the restrictions regard- 
ing hunting and fishing had to be en- 
forced, else in time the droves of bear 
and deer and other wild game of the 
forests and the many well stocked 
trout streams would have become 
hopelessly thinned out by the hun- 
dreds of huntsmen and anglers who 
every season resorted to this literal 
“sportsmen’s paradise.” For it has 
been said that during the twenty years 
previous to the coming of the militia, 
no less than five or six hundred bear 
alone had been killed by huntsmen, 
Indians and mountaineers. But now 
under the guardianship of Uncle Sam 
this dreadful slaughter has been 
stopped, no firearms being allowed 
within the limits of the park, except 
under certain restrictions and after a 
permit has been obtained from the 
officer in charge, and visitors must be 
content to shoot with cameras the 
wild things of fur and feather which 
make their home in the Yosemite. 

The soldiers, too, are ever on the 
lookout for fires, which in spite of all 
precautions are of frequent occurrence. 
Perhaps a careless camper drops a 
lighted match or forgets to extinguish 
a camp fire and so perhaps starting 
with a few sparks, catching on to 
some near lying brush, a fire thus 
starts, sometimes destroying whole 
forests before it can be gotten under 
control. 

One of the means introduced by 
Uncle Sam for protection against such 
fires is what is known as “light burn- 
ing.” At different times during the 
dry season, the Boys in Blue set out 
at various points, throughout the 
- length of the valley, well-guarded 
brush fires, for the destruction of the 
underbrush which is the principal fuel 
upon which the forest fires, which may 
come later, feed. 

Across the Merced, a half mile from 
the village, can be seen the white- 
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washed buildings of the army post. 
In the back-ground the Yosemite Falls 
plunge 3000 feet through the air in 
three mad bounds, breaking upon its 
rocky base with a mighty roar with 
which as you draw near can be heard 
some irregular detonations like the far 
off rattling of musketry. 

A number of mounted soldiers pass 
on their way to patrol the valley. Each 
morning the men are lined up for 
“guard post,” at which time are made 
the assignments to the various posts 
of duty for that day; some to guard 
from the village up toward the region 
of Mirror Lake, others down toward 
El Portal, and still others to remain 
on duty within the post. 

The long line of little brown peaked 
tents which you see, constitutes the 
army barracks. Ranged around the 
sides are the cots, four to a tent, and 
piled in the center the small square 
boxes which contain the extra cloth- 
ing, toilet articles, etc., of the occu- 
pants. 

To the right are the hospital tents 
and the dispensary, presided over by 
the army doctor who is indeed a valu- 
able asset when so many are far from 
medical help. His services are not 
confined to members of the post and 
are often much in demand among the 
hotel and camp guests, for when the 
“tender-foot” is often the most ven- 
turesome, often insisting on taking the 
most dangerous trails, accidents fre- 
quently occur, at which times if it 
were not for the timely presence of 
the doctor the victims would fare bad- 
ly. As in the case of one climber who, 
while on his way to Glacier Point, 
slipped and broke his leg. A fellow 
traveller going immediately in search 
of help, returning shortly with the doc- 
tor and his assistants, who carried the 
injured man to the hospital on a 
stretcher, later removing him by 
means of the army ambulance to the 
railroad. 

The Fourth of July is a gala day in 
the valley. Weeks previous those who 
are to participate in the program of 
the day, begin preparations, entering 
into the try-outs for places in the races 




















Field sports of the cavalry, Fourth of July. Campers and tourists in the 
background watching the games. 


and contests and on the baseball nines 
of the two troops with zest. For, de- 
prived of the usual amusements of 
city life, the boys in blue often find 
life in the wilds very monotonous, 
with nothing to occupy their recrea- 
tion time, excepting an occasional 
game of “horse-shoe pitching,” (a 
game of quoits, except the “stakes” or 
hobs are “rung” with horse-shoes in- 
stead of disks or rope loops) and the 
usual indoor games of dominoes, 
craps, and cards. 

At sunrise the National holiday is 
ushered in by the deep-mouthed peal 
upon peal of the cannon echoing and 
re-echoing through the rocky gorges 
like the roar of distant thunder. By 
nine o’clock a motley crowd of spec- 
tators has gathered, lining up along 
the ropes which have been stretched 
from the mess-house to the officer’s 
headquarters, to mark off the field of 
performance. 

There are guests from the hotel and 
camps, whose brown khaki walking 


suits make a sombre background for 
the bright calico dresses and bandanas 
of the Indians who have come from 
the Indian village nearby. Cowboys 
who have ridden in from neighboring 
ranges are there, likewise shepherds 
who have left their flocks for a day. 
A covered wagon approached, deposit- 
ing under a spreading oak its load of 
smiling, dirty-faced children, who 
have come all the way from Sonora 
for the occasion. 

Soon the officers who are to act as 
judges take their places in the field 
and the sport begins. First come the 
mule back races. 
mule mounts line up and at a signal 
from the presiding officer are off, urg- 
ing the reluctant beasts down the field 
toward the goal post, amid the laugh- 
ter and cheers of the lookers-on, for 
the quiet, sluggish animals do not rel- 
ish the unaccustomed strenuous pace, 
one old fellow obstinately refusing to 
budge, much to the annoyance of his 
rider who finally was obliged to lead 





A dozen men on . 
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him back to the corral. The contest 
in rapid mounting follows, then 
“Dixie,” a noble white charger, who 
has been trained in various stunts by 
“Long Tom,” an ex-cowpuncher now 
in Uncle Sam’s service, delights his 
audience by waddling down the field 
in true cake-walk fashion, “playing 
dead” at command from his trainer, 
and mounting step by step a set of 
strongly built stairs, prepared for the 
occasion, finally reaching the  sur- 
mounting platform with a snort of 
triumph. The hurdle races which fol- 
low complete the events of the fore- 
noon, when after an intermission of 
two hours the baseball match takes 
place. In the army are professional 
men, some of major league experience, 
and the officers many of whom have 
taken an active interest in the game 
during their college days as coaches 
.in this favorite of all out door sports 
among the boys of both army and 
navy, for there is no company of in- 
fantry, troops of cavalry or battery but 
has its baseball nine. 

With the evening’s display of fire- 
works the day’s program ends and the 
members of Uncle Sam’s household 
in the Yosemite resume the quiet un- 
eventful “tenor of their way” during 
the months which follow, until when 
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Post-office and part of the tent camp. 


the grassy meadows have begun to 
turn brown and the trees to drop their 
leaves and the chill winds bearing 
the breath of snow capped mountains 
sweep through the valley, Uncle Sam 
pulls up stakes and Camp Yosemite is 
deserted until summer comes again. 





IN MEMORIAM 


Love came to me with service, pure and sweet, 
I trampled it beneath my heedless feet; 

No gratitude I offered, day by day, 

But wounded it, until it passed away. 


Now, like a glimpse of heav’n, I see its face, 

Its sacrificial beauty, all its grace; 

And would that I might hide my guilty head, 
Beneath the quiet sod, where Love lies dead! 


MarIAN TAYLOR. 





Romantic Spirit of California 


By Myra G. Reed 


HOUSANDS of tourists go 
annually to California de- 
termined to take in the 
sights of the State. In San 

Francisco they ride out to the Cliff 
House; they mingle with the strollers 
on Market street; they hire a guide 
to lead them through Chinatown’s 
dark alleys. In Los Angeles they try 
the waters of the Pacific at each of 
its nine beaches; they make a trip up 
Mt. Lowe; they watch the plucking of 
the ostriches; they wonder at flower- 
ing orange trees and snowtopped 
mountains in the same panorama; 
they follow the kite-shaped track, and 
crowd half a dozen other excursions 
into a week, struggling not to miss 
anything. In San Diego they cross 
the ferry to. Hotel Coronado; they 
break a piece of mud from the adobe 
walls of Ramona’s marriage place at 
La Jolla; they travel ten miles to Tia 
Juana in order to say they have vis- 
ited Old Mexico. In their way they 
have seen California, more or less 
thoroughly according to their strength 
and their pocketbooks. 

The dreamer and the lover of the 
picturesque recognizes another side to 
California. For him the romance of 
an unknown past hangs over her. The 
adobe ruins scattered over the coun- 
try, here a group of a dozen, there a 
single one, are the last traces of a 
people who have disappeared, of a 
people who were not the products of 
a temperate clime, and who loved their 
home not for its material resources but 
for its wealth of sunshine and of color. 
The noisy bustle of commercial Amer- 
ica has already engulfed California’s 
cities, and the evidences of a million 
imprisoned humans are blazoned 


everywhere; out in the country, how- 
ever, no such anomalies confuse the 
imagination, and the sunny State can 
be pictured as it rested a century ago 
in the hands of a leisure-loving peo- 
ple. Other early settlements in Amer- 
ica have lived exciting history of 
whose details we are c‘ully informed; 
California’s past on the other hand 
was lived by a people whose life 
philosophy differed too much from 
our own for our understanding, and 
of whose history tantalizingly small 
fragments alone remain. The glamor 
of mystery surrounds it. California 
was made for these people. In our 
practical nation of exact time this one 
spot was reserved for leisure and 
dreams and romance, a_ distinction 
everyone now forgets. When Califor- 
nia in the springtime riots in gold and 
purple dress or in the summer when 
she rests in heavy somnolence under 
a weight of hazy sunshine Americans 
are a mockery to Nature’s work. Her 
proper owners disappeared a century 
ago. 

The ruins of their houses, their eu- 
calyptus shaded roads, and their low, 
cool, churches stand neglected and re- 
proachful throughout the country.. In 
the day of their usefulness the Fran-. 
ciscan monks guided the dark-skinned 
Mexicans and Indians, who grouped 
their one-roomed adobes round the 
missions. California then glorying. in 
her dwellers’ need for her watchful 
care exerted herself to provide a boun- 
tiful harvest of the luscious cactus 
fruit; her patron god showered the 
noon-day sunshine solely that the 
Mexican might lie under his live oak 
tree, and while he dozed off into his 
siesta see a procession of dream fig- 
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ures grow in its haze. To such a peo- 
ple as these, people who were happy 
or sombre as the sun smiled or sulked, 
does California with her tropical 
moods belong. 

Even yet the spirit of this sun-lov- 
ing race hangs over the country so 
that the dreamer when he comes 
across one of their deserted homes 
can take the place they formerly kept 
smooth under the nearby tree and re- 
construct their life. He imagines a 
brown-cassocked Franciscan monk 
walking slowly along the shady path, 
glancing protectingly at the brown 
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again with the one adobe, roofless and 
crumbling. 

Companions to these forsaken 
homes are the mission churches, each 


‘one a day’s walk apart on El Camino 


Real, the road from San Francisco to 
San Diego. Three of these have van- 
ished entirely; fourteen are partly in 
ruins; in three the priests perform the 
masses; and the last one, Santa Bar- 
bara, has been repaired to house a 
band of Franciscan monks. Sole pos- 
sessors of the traditions of their prede- 
cessors who worked to convert a thou- 
sand Indians to their religion, they 


In old Monterey. General Sherman is said to have planted the rose tree 
shown on the right, in the early ’40’s. 


adobe. From the colony of enormous 
cacti a slender Indian plucks the 
blood-red fruit, carefully avoiding the 
prickles. The yellow mustard field 
sways rhythmically in the breeze, and 
from within it he hears the shouts of 
invisible children at play. Then the 
mission bell rings out, and from the 
vineyards on the other side of the 
eucalyptus bordered road come groups 
of monks and Mexicans and Indians. 
Slowly they disappear into the church, 
a wavering outline in the sunshine, un- 
til Nature and the dreamer are alone 


The 
same grapevines that the fathers 
planted the monks still tend, and 
morning, noon and evening the swing- 
ing bell, set up two centuries ago, calls 
them in from the fields. Pitiful rem- 
nant of a great band that they are, 
even the need for their existence faded 
years ago when the Americans 
claimed California for their own. 
Los Angeles, ungrateful though she 
is in her mad desire to grow away 
from it, includes within her limits one 
of the missions where until very re- 


have in comparison little to do. 





ROfMANTIC SPIRIT OF CALIFORNIA 


cently services in the soft, sibilant 
Spanish were still held. Its rude sun- 
baked brick walls have been patched 
here and there by some zealous priest, 
but it remains practically unaltered 
since the host of Mexicans and Indians 
under the direction of the fathers fin- 
ished building it. The eucalyptus 
doors open out on the plaza, a square 
of ground where, despite the envious 
_eyes cast upon it by the city, the Mexi- 
can dwellers in Sonoratown still come 
to get their share of sunshine, and to 
stare curiously at Chinatown on the 
other side. Crowding close to the 
long, low, foundationless house next 
door to the church and reserved for 
priests, is Sonoratown, frightened 
Sonoratown, that withdraws into a 
smaller and smaller area each year. 
Back of the church a square court- 
yard—the interior court of all South- 
European countries—flanked on two 
sides by one-roomed adobes inhabited 
by specially privileged Mexicans and 
their parrots, reflects the Spanish 
blood in its designers. On the fourth 
side stands a stage, the medieval 
churchyard stage, where at certain 
times of the year, the priests, keeping 
up a custom of whose beginning they 
have no record, present the miracle 
plays. Inside the church the walls are 
adorned, except where some priest has 
whitewashed them, with paintings 
made by the mission fathers. Groups 
of queer looking Indians and too fat 
or too thin monks, and incidents of 
the Passion Play, form the subjects. 
Everything is unchanged, even to the 
baptismal font, a hollowed stone, 
chipped out with hard labor by faith- 
ful Indians. When Sonoratown shall 
have ceased to exist, an event not far 


distant, the little Plaza church will’ 


lose its excuse for being, and one more 
memento of the past will make way 
for the new. 

Twenty miles from Los Angeles the 
little town of San Gabriel, the most 
suggestive survival of the past, sleeps 
on, unmindful that its methods of life 
were forgotten decades ago, and that 
a new kind of civilization reigns at a 
perilous distance from it. No one in 








1. The home of Robert Louis Stev- 
enson, Monterey. 2. A section of old 
Monterey. 3. Crumbling adobe walls. 
4. The old Monterey Customs House 
(unrestored.) 


The 


the town has anything to do. 
women only pretend to keep house, 
and while away the hours lazily talk- 
ing either with their neighbors or with 
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the men who doze contentedly on the 
broken chairs in front of the adobes. 
Clustered around the San Gabriel mis- 
sion as their Mexican and-~ Indian 
fathers and grandfathers were before 
them, they live on, heedless of time 
except for the marking off of each 
seventh day by the weekly attendance 
of mass. The winding roads, shaded 
by ancient pepper trees, take a new 
turn every forty yards, and wind up 
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peaceful, and sleepy, enjoyment of 
the shade. In the natives’ calm, well- 
ordered existence the nervously-mov- 
ing Amierican could have no part. Not 
until nightfall do they show any ani- 
mation. Then with the bringing out 
of the mandolins the younger ones 
dance, or if the night is warm, listen 
while the older ones sing songs of 
their forefathers whose meaning per- 
haps may have become merged into a 


Moonlight on Monterey Bay. 


abruptly at the door of some adobe. 
Even though the tourists come here 
they scarcely affect the San Gabriel 
dwellers since they spend fifteen min- 
utes in the mission with the priest, 
who for a quarter relates in uninterest- 
ing fashion the history of the church, 
and the rest of their sightseeing al- 
lowance in the curio shop. Moreover, 
they arrive during the day, an inter- 
_val devoted by the inhabitants to a 


vague succession of syllables, but 
whose haunting melody still persists. 

Every year there are fewer dark- 
skinned people left in California. The 
rains and the hot sunshine are fast 
beating down the ruins, unprotected 
mass of sun-baked bricks that they 
are. The missions, if they do not 
fall, will be used for profane purposes 
or prosaically gathered under the wing 
of the State Historical Society. Al- 











1. Front view of Ramona’s home, old San Diego. Restored in 1910. 
2. Altar in Mexican church, old San Diego, where Ramona was married. 











though California delights in advertis- 
ing herself, and exploits all her pic- 
turesque resources to that end, such 
methods do not uncover the essence of 
this different race who knew little of 
dollars but much of life.and love and 


A relic of the past, a Spanish adobe in the foothills. 





leisure. They will in truth become 
a forgotten people, and the spirit of 
their true accord with California lost 
except as it is reflected in a few books 
by such authors as Henry Wharton 
James and Helen Hunt Jackson. 





THE 


VESPER STAR 


I will go out in the aisles of night, 

In the purple aisles where the thrushes are, 
And I will take for my lanthorn light 

Just the vesper-star! 


For the vesper-star is the star of love, _ 

And I know that its gleam will guide my feet 
Down to the marge of the poplar grove 

Where she awaits, my sweet. 


And there she will lift to mine her face, 
And her lips as sweet as the rose-leaves are 
And there will be none to see in that place 
Save just the vesper-star! 


CLINTON SCOLLARD. 




















On the Mountain Trail 


By M. S. Hosmer 


for looking back to Madrid.” 

The words of the Spanish 
proverb express very prettily the feel- 
ings of many people who have made 
their home in Southern California. To 
them it would now seem an undesir- 
able thing to live in a world not 
rimmed with violet mountains; a 
world where the clouds stay in the sky, 
instead of posing and drooping over 
the mountains; and where the trees 
are covered with mere leaves instead 
of with bluebells and goldenrod and 
Easter lilies. 

The mountains in Southern ‘Califor- 
nia are like rows and rows of green 
velvet folds, which in the distance ap- 
pear violet-purple against the blue 
sky—‘“dreams of mountains,” shadow- 
ings of beauty, reflections of heaven 
they seem in the winter months when 
the distant peaks look like dainty, in- 
tangible cones of snow, before which 
drift and float soft and ever-changing 
cloud masses. 

It seems impossible that we ordi- 
nary mortals, riding upon little don- 
keys called “‘burros,” can ascend these 
ethereal heights. But such is the case. 
And as we follow the winding, pre- 
cipitous paths up the mountain sides 
in the summer months, the charm of 
their beauty is in no way lessened. 

Along the road beside us are preci- 
pices, over which our dreaming don- 
keys gaze while meditating whether to 
walk along or to go to sleep. Away 
down below are the tops of trees, and 
a big brook in the canyon beneath 
makes a continuous noise like the 
sound in a sea shell. Scattered over 
the sides of the dark green mountains, 


ROM Madrid to Heaven, and 
kK in Heaven a little window 


there are yucca trees standing out in- 
dividually and very white against 
their dark background. They look 
like little spruce trees, but are white 
and extremely pretty, with bell-shaped 
white flowers all the way up the 
stalk. The latter part of the trail, 
near the top of the mountain, is nar- 
row, and the road more rocky and 
bordered by high bushes. The full 
moon, appearing around a mountain- 
side, adds a romantic glamor to the 
leafy surroundings where the only 
sound is the rhythmic chirring of 
small frog voices in the canyons be- 
low. 

It has been a long day’s journey 
with our slow and contemplative lit- 
tle burros, which would not go at all 
unless constantly exhorted with words 
and a small stick. But it has been a 
sunshiny, dreamy, dusty and delight- 
ful journey. Still, now that we are at 
the top of the mountain, we are glad 
to go to sleep in the warm little beds 
in our tent. People keep arriving all 
night, a new party arriving at the tent 
next ours and cooking their supper 
on their stove under the trees close 
by at midnight. 

In the morning we make the ac- 
quaintance of our own tiny stove out. 
under a tree; and then begins a de- 
lightfully informal Jack-and-Jill per- 
formance. We bring water in a big 
pail up the steep path from the pump 
below the tents; and we gather sticks 
and wood from the dead trunks of 
trees, with which to light our fire. 
Everyone is sociable, and our neigh- 
bors, who have risen earlier than our- 
selves, assist us in the search for fire- 
wood. We cook on our tiny stove out- 
doors, and little lizards come out of 





Other travelers met on the way. 


the bushes when we light the fire, and 
run up arid down the slope beside us 
while we fry. bacon and potatoes. 
The coffee smells delicious, and the 


stovepipe stops in midair, the smoke 
pouring out into the sky in plain 
sight of the stove, instead of being 


smuggled out through a _ decorous 
chimney, as is the way in houses. 
But we are gypsies now, and our 
breakfast tastes good spread upon the 
table which stands unevenly upon the 
ground outside the tent. 

We do not intend to do much in the 
few days that we are on the mountain. 
We want to imbibe the atmosphere 
and the local color. Everyone else 
tears around and takes long tramps, 
but we prefer to sit all day under our 
pet tree where there is the prettiest 
view, and read our books and say 
every ‘few minutes what a good time 
we are having. We found a perfectly 
heavenly place where we staid one 
entire day, under a tall tree, close to 
the tip edge of the mountain. Di- 
tectly below us was the valley where 
Los Angeles, Pasadena and the other 
towns were; but these cities were hid- 
den by clouds and we on the mountain 
looked down on the upper surface of 
the clouds spread out below us like 


the ocean. There were openings in 
this floor of clouds, through which the 
sunlight was probably peeping upon 
the cities underneath. This expanse 
of clouds looked thick and strong 
enough to walk upon; it extended 
away out to the sky, as the ocean does, 
and its nearer edge boiled up a little 
around the lower peaks beside us, as 
the surf does on the shore. Ever so 
far away in the distance was the top 
of a blue mountain standing up 
through the clouds. 

We. were glad- that we were upon 
the mountain-top in the sunshine. 
There were scarlet, honeysuckle- 
shaped flowers floating among the 
grasses near us, apparently hardly at- 
tached to their invisible stalks, and 
numbers of humming-birds were dart- 
ing low among them. Tiny gray and 
white lizards, with sometimes a hor- 
rid-looking larger one, were running 
across the road beside us all the time 
that we sat there reading. The sky 
was very, very blue, and the road be- 
yond sandy and yellow; the tops of 
the tree-branches made a semi-circle 
of green lacework around the sky as 
we looked up, because we ourselves 
were down in a hollow by the road. 
There were many dear little views to 
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paint, if an artist had been there, the 
parts of the landscape being arranged 
all right for pictures, just as Ruskin 
says they should be, with enough to 
balance each side of the picture. 

In the evening we walked to another 
part of the mountain-top, where we 
looked down upon the lights of Pasa- 
dena, Garvanza and Los Angeles scat- 
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many people coming down, and they 
all nodded or spoke, for people on 
the trail seem always to be sociable. 
The sunlight faded in the late after- 
noon, and the broad pathway now be- 
came cool and shaded that had at first 
seemed so dusty and warm. Beyond 
the intervening canyons were the 
beautiful folds of the mountains, the 


Where the road winds through the solid granite. 


tered over the dark valley below like 
tiny stars. 

We had decided to return down the 
mountain on foot the next day, for the 
descent of a mountain is neither so 
slow or so tiring as the ascent of it; 
ahd we had no doubt that we could 
accomplish it in much less time than 
our burros could do. We met a great 


farther ones growing pale in the dis- 
tance; and overhead the faint blue sky 
that follows after sunset. We were 
sorry when we neared the foot of the 
mountain, and knew that the city lay 
not many miles beyond; yet we knew 
that we should still see the mountain 
from our city home the next morning, 
a violet wall against the blue sky. 
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An outstretched hand I often raise to grasp 
Some precious fruit just hanging overhead; 
When Light is given, I gaze into the palm: 
It’s filled with leaves, and all of them are dead. 


ELMA KENDALL CONKLING. 





Legend of the Scarlet Larkspur 


By Emelyn 


.ONG before the days of the 
grey-frocked padres or their 
red-skinned neophytes, Cali- 
fornia was inhabited by 

merry bands of elves who roamed the 
great State from ocean to desert and 
transformed themselves into various 
forms of naturé; the needles of the sil- 
ver firs or redwoods; gorgeous drag- 
ons and butterflies swarming the rain- 
bow-hued blossoming lands, or qui- 
escent pink-lined shells on the sands 
of the Pacific. 

One of these elfin bands, number- 
ing two-score relatives, boasted twenty 
god-like sons but only one daughter. 
She was a frail maiden of unsurpassed 
beauty. From the glorious Copa de 
Oro, California’s emblem, had been 
borrowed the tint for her abundant 
hair; in the sapphire depths of her 
eyes glowed the lupine, and from her 
smile and joyous nature emanated the 
sunshine of the Golden State. She 
was the idol of her folk and coveted 
prize of the eligibles trom other bands. 
But among her suitors not one had met 
the approval of her father. Indeed 
the dearest wish of her band was to 
keep her ever a maiden amongst them. 

But one day as the elf, in the guise 
of a dainty gold-back fern, was sun- 
ning herself between some rocks at the 
creek’s edge, a scintillating band of 
dragonflies whirred past. One, notic- 
ing the fern, flew apart from his fel- 
lows, hovering over her before rejoin- 
ing them. It was the crown-prince of 
the elfin kingdom on a hunt to the red- 
wood forest. 

The following day his aide - ap- 
peared before her father asking for 
her hand in marriage. But the father, 
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loathe to part with his daughter at so 
tender an age, refused. Now the lit- 
tle fern at the water’s edge had bent 
her fronds in ecstacy before the glit- 
tering magnetic wings of the dragonfly 
and Secretly solicited by the prince’s 
envoys, consented to an elopement. 
This was overheard by a passing 
zephyr attached to her father’s retinue 
who promptly reported. In vengeance 
the father immediately arranged a 
marriage between his daughter and an 
elf of the frozen Alaskan zone who 
had sued vainly for her hand. The 
band was summoned and the father 
made known his intention, bidding 
them transform themselves into blue 
birds for the flight. 

They were a beautiful sight as they 
rose for the departure, conspicuous 
among them the maiden, a red-beaked, 
white-feathered love-bird. They hov- 
ered a moment above the spot where 
they had summered, then led by the 
irate father soared north. Hardly 
had they cut the air fifty wing’s 
breadth than a humming-bird, iri- 
descent in emerald and ruby, darted 
into the band and with a thrust of his 
needle-like bill pierced the heart of 
the love-bird. Down hurtled the white 
body, crimson-stained between the 
rocks at the creek’s edge where a few 
days before had nodded the gold- 
back fern before the whirring wings 
of the dragonfly, and when the blue- 
feathered band with piercing notes 
swooped to earth they found only a 
frail, scarlet flower swaying sadly in 
the breeze between the rocks, while 
above it hovered a humming-bird, iri- 
descent in emerald and ruby; her 
devoted lover who took her life rather 
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than relinquish her to the elf of the may be found their frail scarlet sister 
ice-fields. in isolation among the rocks, and as 
In the spring, when the sapphire she sways on her leafless stem, occa- 
larkspurs nestle like flocks of blue- sionally hovers over her a humming 
birds on the grassy California slopes, bird, iridescent in emerald and ruby. 
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What a liquid treble floated 
From a song bird, tiny throated, 
Breast of blue, or breast of amber, russet wings are flashing by, 
Humming bird is jewel crested, 
Piping robin tawny breasted, 
Madrigal and matins rising to the arching azure sky. 


Tender breezes brushing over 
Red and white and tinted clover, 
Buttercups among the grasses, shining cups of sunny sheen, 
Fields of golden clusters, parted 
By white daisies, yellow hearted, 
In the waving meadow grasses, flower scattered, gold and green. 


By the locust branches tented, 
Hanging blossoms, honey scented, 
‘Roses lift their starry faces in the shadow of the trees, 
O‘er the snowy petaled brambles, 
Where the bright-eyed squirrel scrambles, 
Butterflies are idly flitting, and the big, brown-coated bees, 


When a pallid moon is breaking 
Ashy clouds, and you, half-waking, 
Lie and watch the stars a-glitter on the wide, white winter plain. 
June, with all her myriad flowers, 
June, with all her joyous hours, 
As a miracle, a mirage, will be with you once again. 


In a maddening dream of June-time, 
In the flowered fields at noon-time, 
As we sleep our spirits wander—oh, the starlight on the snows: 
Under dream-skies blue above you, 
I shall find you, I shall love you, 
In the kiss devoutly given with the spray of wild white rose. 


Lucy Betty McRaye. 





A Nook of the Geriman Empire 


By Walter W. Walton 


OUND from Hanover to Co- 
logne, in a ramble through 
Germany, my attention was 
attracted by the comely cos- 

tumes. of the peasantry in the prin- 
cipality of Schaumburg-Lippe. It be- 
ing a holiday, whole families attired 
in their Sunday best were boarding 
my train. 

The men wore red-lined white coats, 
with long skirts extending far below 
the knees, and waistcoats of red. The 
‘polished brass buttons shone brightly 
upon the white and scarlet. Some had 
on low-crowned black hats, some fur 
caps, though it was summer. 

The dress of the women, young and 
old, even of school children, consisted 
of a red woolen frock trimmed at the 
bottom with a broad band of dark- 
green satin, further a long apron, and 
a bodice of the same color and mater- 
ial, the short sleeves trimmed with 
white lace. A small bright-colored 
shawl, fringed and figured, was 
pinned over the shoulders, and a large 
flowered bow of a light shade worn 
at the throat. The whole head, ex- 
cept the face, was buried under a 
heap of gracefully arranged wide 
black silk ribbon fixed to a cap com- 
pletely covered with little shells and 
gold and silver beads, These, as well 
as the silver clasps, the buckles of the 
low shoes and the entire jewelry, are 
of sterling material with the wealthy. 
The heavy eardrops are sewed to the 
ribbon of the headdress instead of be- 
ing hooked into the lobes of the ears. 
Some wore necklaces made of amber 
beads of the size of a walnut. They 
are heirlooms handed down for cen- 
turies from generation to generation. 


As our train sped on, the sight 
from the window revealed, under the 
vast roofing of a cloudless sky, the 
curving lines of high hills defining the 
horizon in a blue outline. Sweeping 
dowy from the hills into the valley 
were to be seen woods of deepest and 
lightest green, and at their feet fields 
of grain, intersected by orchards, with 
sheets of snowy and rosy blossoms, 
waved to and fro in the gentle wind: 
My neighbor in the next seat, of whom 
I inquired about the hills in the back- 
ground, turned out to be an American 
university professor. He pronounced 
them one of the loveliest ranges he 
had ever beheld. At his instance, I 
changed cars at a near point of the 
main line, and after an hour’s ride 
landed at Detmold, the pretty little 
capital of the principality of Lippe, 
situated in the lap of the picturesque 
hills of the Teutoburg Forest, whose 
ridge averages 1,000 feet in height. 

Though but a short distance from 
the regular tourist’s route, that region 
is rarely visited by my American fel- 
low-travelers, which is to be pitied, 
for there, with its charming and var- 
ied scenery, is to be seen one of the 
cosiest nooks of the German, Empire. 

Detmold has a population of about 
15,000, including a garrison of fn- 
fantry, with a fine military band of 
forty-five pieces. In the Middle Ages 
the city was fortified. The ramparts 
have been leveled down and made into 
a promenade. Of the old city wall 
only a few remnants have remained. 
For Americans, the ancient part of the 
town is the most interesting on account 
of its quaintness. We pass through 
curving streets, with dwellings cen- 
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turies old. Most of the houses have 
overhanging stories, and the gables of 
the opposite houses lean over towards 
each other as if engaged in a neigh- 
borly chat. The windows are supplied 
with small panes and adorned with 
figured white muslin curtains. Pots 
with flowering plants fill the window- 
sills. Some of the houses have in- 
scriptions above the doors, consisting 
of sententious phrases expressive of 
peace, contentment and _ hospitality. 
The names of the first proprietor and 
his wife, also the year the house was 
built, are added. Many of the old 
buildings are half-timbered, and the 
beams are richly carved. Being well 
kept in paint, these reminders of by- 
gone days make a pretty effect, with 
their red, tiled roofs. The patricians 
among them are built of stone. Their 
fronts are flanked by two bay win- 
dows extending to the second story, 
and their huge gables have gracefully 
curved and arabesqued slopes, and 
terminate in ornamental crests. 

In a short, narrow street we see the 


house where the German poet, Freili- 
grath, a friend of Longfellow’s, was 


born. They met in Switzerland, and 
corresponded with each other for years 
after being parted. In the adjacent 
building the poet Grabbe died, as the 
inscription on a mural plate reveals. 

The modern portion of the city, 
with its fine business blocks and 
flats, pretty villas and cottages, re- 
sembles a flourishing American town, 
save for the total absence of frame 
houses. Brick and stone, in most in- 
stances stuccoed and painted, is the 
chief material used. Except in public 
buildings, the ornaments are made of 
cement. 

The most attractive edifice is the 
castle, built four hundred years ago; 
a magnificent specimen of Middle Age 
architecture. It is large and has a 
massive, ivy-mailed tower. All but 
the main front is enclosed by a moat, 
whose water prettily reflects the vine- 
clad walls and bosky terraces of the 
noble mansion. In front a fountain 
ejects diverging jets of water, and a 
tastefully designed park displays 
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monuments, vivid green lawns and 
brilliant flower-beds, also clusters of 
indigenous and foreign trees, and thick 
draperies of shrubs. 

The spacious, porticoed building 
abutting on the grounds is the thea- 
tre. Operas and dramas are acted 
there by a stationary company of able 
artists. The admission is remarkably 
cheap. A seat in the dress circle costs 
sixty-five cents; in the parquet, forty 
cents; and up in the “Olympian” 
heights, ten cents. 

As to high-grade entertainments and 
instructive lectures, Detmold, small as 
it is, enjoys advantages that but few 
large cities afford. It has a library 
containing eighty thousand volumes, 
among them a number of rare books 
of an early epoch. Housed in the 
same roomy building is a museum, 
with a copious, diversified collection, 
including four hundred stuffed mam- 
mals and two thousand birds. 

In addition to the modern institu- 
tions common to a live American town, 
Detmold has a public slaughter house. 
Only meat killed there is permitted to 
be offered for sale. The animal, alive 
and dead, is carefully examined by a 
competent veterinary surgeon. Dis- 
eased meat is destroyed right away, 
and only the sound turned over to the 
butcher. 

But a few minutes’ walk from the 
center of the city takes us to the 
promenade, skirted by the shining 
band of a rivulet and shaded by noble 
trees—lindens and _horse-chestnuts. 
Finer specimens of the latter cannot 
be seen anywhere. 

The promenade leads past the three- 
storied mansion of the late princess- 
dowager. It is built in the style of 
the Italian Renaissance, and harmoni- 
ously combines the three chief styles 
of capitals in its pilasters. The am- 
ple park adjoining contains hot-houses 
filled with various plants and flowers. 
Here we meet pleached alleys and 
bowers, there leafy arcades and 
groves. Fountains are playing. Spark- 
ling in the sunshine, the water of a 
grotto is purling over fantastic rock- 
work. 
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The promenade passes into forested 
hills criss-crossed by miles and miles 
of beautiful walks extending to seem- 
ingly interminable (distances. The 
woods are like a sylvan park, the 
ground being clear of underbrush and 
the trees betraying the improving 
hand of man. 

At the foot of a terrace and built 
into the hillside stands, in a wreath 
of stately pines and drooping ash, 
the so-called mausoleum, the tomb of 
the princely family. The front, 
crowned by a cross, is completely hid- 
den under a garment of shining ivy. 
While you linger there, the hush and 
serenity of the spot are imparted to 
your mind. 

Some points afford pictures out of 
the idyllic flicked landscape, framed 
by extending branches of beech trees. 
Scattered cottages and villas shine 
white on the undulation of green, and 
bright streaks of road stretch in loops 
down the slopes and along the valley- 
like rivers crawling out of the tim- 
bered hills. 

The splendid macadamized roads 
are lined with apple trees, the pro- 
ceeds of which are turned over to the 
road fund. 

A prominent summit of the Teuto- 
burg Forest is graced by a monstrous 
national monument, erected to com- 
memorate a battle fought near Det- 
mold between the ancient Germans, 
under their leader, Herman or Ar- 
minius, and the Romans. It was one 
of the fifteen decisive battles of the 
world. The Roman legions were anni- 
hilated, and, out of despair, their com- 
mander, Varus, committed suicide by 
flinging himself upon his sword. The 
battle took place during the reign of 
the first Roman emperor, Augustus, 
and at a time when-our Saviour was 
nine years old. The monument con- 
sists of a stone pedestal one hundred 
feet high and a copper statue of Her- 
mann of the same height. 

Another historical event having oc- 
curred near Detmold is a victory that 
Charlemagne won over the heathen 
Saxons in the year 783. A chapel that 
Charlemagne founded near the battle- 
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field is still in existence, and serves 
a Protestant congregation as a place 
of worship: 

Behind the leafy upheaval of a ridge 
lies an immense game park. King 
among the animals of the hunting 
ground is the red deer, a native ofthe 
forest here. During the mating sea- 
son the stags are vicious. On a quiet 
night their bellowing and _ peculiar 
grunting can be heard miles away. 
This is their way of expressing de- 
fiance and challenging a rival to con- 
test, sometimes killing him in the en- 
suing fight. It is astonishing to see the 
deer, with their immense antlers upon 
their heads, chase through the woods 
without retarding their speed in the 
slightest. They calculate the distance 
between the trees to a nicety, and 
hardly ever strike a branch. 

The hunting lodge in the game park 
was built in 1680. It contains a num- 
ber of trophies of the chase—deers’ 
antlers and wild boars’ heads mounted 
on brackets along the walls. 

There is also a famous stud in the 
park, established eight hundred years 
ago. The horses run wild in © the 
woods the whole year round until five 
years old. They have a reputation for 
their hardiness and speed. 

Another attraction in the vicinity of 
Detmold is a group of five solitary 
rocks, one hundred and twenty-five 
feet in height. They are the remnants 
of a ridge, the earth being washed 
away. Two of the cliffs are mount- 
able by means of steps hewn into their 
sides. An ancient open chapel is on 
the top of one, and the base of an- 
other is hollowed out into a _ great 
chamber containing a baptismal font. 
The life-size relief on the outside, of 
Christ’s removal from the Cross is 
pronounced the oldest piece of Christ- 
ian sculpture in Germany. 

Softened with the tints of shrubs 
oozing out of their fissures, the stone 
Cyclops mirror their hard features in 
a lake, set in a mat of velvety green- 
sward and a strong frame of sloping 
woodland. Like an emerald on a sil- 
ver tray, a tree-grown island graces 
the center of the lake. 





Viore Than [ @xpected 


By Vincent 


SAT there dumfounded, the only 
one left on the front row of 
seats. What had become of my 
$50 watch? It was a birthday 

present from my wife. The thought 
of losing it had taken all fear away. 

People had come from _ towns, 
ranches and farms remote, within a 
radius of 150 miles of Idaho Falls, to 
see Ringling’s big show of trained 
animals give a performance on the af- 
ternoon ‘of July 4, 1906. 

Postponing my business with a dry 
goods dealer, I crossed to the west 
side of the famous Snake river, where 
the tents were all ready up, and took 
chances with rough cow-boys, ranch- 
ers and farmers, who shoved, crowded 
and jammed to secure tickets for the 
circus. 

My ticket was purchased just in 
time to get the only vacant seat on the 
front row, directly facing the side of 
the middle saw-dust ring. The show 
had begun half an hour earlier, on 
account of the indications of a bad 
wind rising. Circus men dread those 
sudden dust-winds that are so preva- 
lent to Idaho climate in July. They 
say it frightens the animals so they 
will not go through their parts in the 
programme. 

Dogs, all sizes, colors and shapes, 
had finished their clever tricks. As 
they left the ring, here comes the big 
elephant, called Trumbo, followed 
single file by thirteen others, graded 
to a very small one in size. 

Forming in a military flank, they 
marched to music; rolled barrels 
around the ring, and stood on their 
hind feet, placing both front feet to- 
gether. Cracking his whip at them, 
the trainer asked for some one on the 
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front seats to kindly step up to the 
ring and present his watch. Trumbo 
would show the time of day to the peo- 
ple, and then return it safely to the 
owner. 

I hesitated; my watch was a valu- 
able one; but no one else responding, 
I walked up to the ring, and no sooner 
undid the watch from the chain, when 
Trumbo swung out his huge trunk, 
took the watch, opened it, and just as 
he began waving it too and fro for the 
audience to see the time of day, a ter- 
rific, whistling gale struck the tent. 

Trumbo trumpeted, threw his trunk 
in the air as though frightened, and 
charged for the tent door, followed by 
all the other elephants, excepting 
Jude, who was held by the men. 

The bedlam was something awful. 
The lions roared tremendously; the 
dogs howled, barked and jumped 
about; the monkeys screamed, and 
Jude trumpeted loudly. 

The circus manager jumped onto a 
barrel and ordered and yelled for the 
people to clear the tent. They scram- 
bled and fell over each other in a 
panic-frightened desire to get out 
quickly. 

For a moment I was dazed and con- 
fused. The only thing that kept me 
from following the crowd was the 
thought of losing my watch. What 
had become of it? 

Going over where I gave it-to the 
elephant, I began scratching around 
in the saw-dust to see if it had been 
dropped. 

An increasing volume of wind, ac- 
companied with clouds of dust, blew 
around the tent. The lions uttered 
deep, gutteral, deafening roars that 
made my hair stand on end. They 
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leaped wildly around in their iron- 
barred cages, trying to break out. I 
could hear yelling, cursing and ham- 
mering, as the men moved about in the 
tent giving orders. 

While I was pawing here and there 
on the ground, one of the circus men 
came up and gruffly ordered me to 
get out, as they were pulling down the 
tent. 

When I explained, he remarked 
with a knowing grin: “Don’t you 
worry, old man; if you gave a watch 
to Trumbo, he’ll hang onto it ‘til th’ 
last. He’s one o’ th’ best trained ele- 
phants in th’ herd.” 

This assurance did not pacify me 
very much. I went outside, thinking 
my watch was a goner. 

I could see crowds of apparently ex- 
cited people running up and down the 
river banks; some shouting; some 
with ropes, and others standing on the 
bridge. 

Hurrying down to the bridge, some 
two blocks away, I beheld an inter- 
esting sight. All of those stampeded 
elephants were in the river, about 
two inches of their trunks showing 
above the water, and floating tail 
downward. 

A short distance above and below 
the bridge, the river narrows up. Per- 
pendicular lava-rock cliffs, nearly 
sixty feet higher than the surface of 
the water, are formed by years of 
wearing away. At this’. particular 
place of the rapids, the natives of 
Idaho Falls claim that the lost river 
sinks and flows underground off into 
the Pacific Ocean. They say that 
fence poles,‘ dead horses and other 
things have been known to sink, and 
never come up. 

Those elephants, their heavy bodies 
tail downward, all under water, and 
only a small portion of their trunks 
exposed to take in the air, floated 
gracefully as a duck, right under the 
bridge, and through those dangerous, 
whirling rapids, without sinking. 

While watching them from the 
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bridge, I imagined I could see some- 
thing yellow glitter in the trunk of the 
third elephant as he floated under the 
bridge. 

Asking a circus man standing near 
me if he did not think that was the 
elephant I gave my watch to, he said, 
“Sure! That’s Trumbo, all right. If 
you gave him your watch, he’s goin’ 
to keep it ’til he sees you agin.” 

This comforting information led me 
to ask:~ “Is there any danger of the 
elephants giving out and drowning?” 

“Naw! I should say not. I’ve 
know’d ’em to swim three miles out 
in th’ ocean an’ stay all day.” He 
smiled, as he further added, “They 
kin live fifteen minutes under water.” 

“How will you get them to come 
out,” I anxiously inquired. 

“See that man leadin’ Jude?” he 
indicated, pointing. “Notice Jude 
trumpet. Soon as them elephants 
come to a low bank they’ll come out 
in answer to that call.” 

His words proved true. The ele- 
phants, one by one, a tired lot, slowly 
climbed up the shallow bank of the 
river, a half mile below the bridge. 
I hurried down to meet the man lead- 
ing Trumbo. 

“Did you find my watch?” I eager- 
ly and excitedly asked. 

For reply, he pointed to Trumbo’s 
trunk, and explained with a laconic 
grin: “Not much! I tried to coax him 
ter giv’ it to me, partner, but no use; 
he just kept swingin’ it ’round out o’ 
my reach.” 

As Trumbo saw and recognized me, 
he slowly raised his trunk, and 
brought it gently down, depositing the 
much wanted watch into my trembling, 
expectant hands, from some hidden 
recess of his trunk; flapped his big 
ears, as if satisfied he had done his 
duty, and throwing out his long rub- 
ber-like trunk he squirted a stream 
of water over me, saturating my 
clothes from head to foot. He then 
wobbled off amid the laughter of the 
circus men. 





‘The Two 


Salvations 


By C. T. Russell, Pastor Brooklyn and London Tabernacles 


“God so loved the world that He 
gave His only begotten Son, that who- 
soever believeth in Him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life.’— 
John iii, 16. 

“Christ also loved the Church, and 
gave Himself for it, that He might 
sanctify and cleanse it by the washing 
of water by the Word; that He might 
present it to Himself a_ glorious 
Church, not having spot or wrinkle, or 
any such thing; but that it should be 
holy and without blemish.”—Ephe- 
sians 5, 25-27. 


OME APPLY the first text only 
and think of the Divine Pro- 
gram as being merely an en- 
deavor to rescue mankind from 

sin and death to’ righteousness and 
eternal life in the present time. Such 
as hold this view are much confused, 
because it must be acknowledged that 
comparatively little has been done, or 
is now being done, for man’s uplift. 
After six thousand years it is still true 
that “The whole world lieth in the 
Wicked One;” “Darkness covers the 
earth and gross darkness the heathen.” 
In order to have any confidence at all 
in this theory, those who hold it are 
obliged to greatly lower their stand- 
ards. They are forced to hope that 
God will admit millions of unfit peo- 
ple, crude, rude, ignorant and wicked 
to eternal life. and happiness, or per- 
chance provide for them Purgatorial 
experiences, to make them fit, right- 
eous and acceptable for life eternal. 
As a whole, Christian people are 
greatly bewildered. The tendency of 
their bewilderment is toward doubt, 
skepticism, atheism. 

The other view, briefly stated, is 


that God never intended the salvation 
of the world, but merely the salvation 
of the Church, “elect according to the 
fore-knowledge of God through sanc- 
tification of the Spirit and belief in the 
Truth.” Those wh» hold this theory 
have great confusion also, because it 
seems incomprehensible that God 
would make no provision for “thou- 
sands of millions” of Adam’s race, but 
arrange for them to be born in sin, 
shapen in iniquity, and to go down to 
the tomb (or worse) without a clear 
knowledge of God and His Purposes 
and Will respecting them. 

As we have already frequently set 
forth, both of the described theories 
are erroneous. The Scriptures set 
forth two salvations, entirely separate 
and distinct. They are different as re- 
spects time, in that the one “salvation 
began to be spoken by our Lord” at 
His First Advent, and began to be ap- 
plicable to His Church at Pentecost, 
and will wholly cease at His Second 
Coming in the end of this Age. The 
other salvation neither applied before 
our Lord’s First Advent nor during 
this Gospel Age, but will apply to all 
mankind, except the Church, during 
the Millennium—the thousand years 
of the reign of Christ and the Church, 
specially designed for the blessing of : 
the world and its uplifting out of sin 
and death conditions. 

These two salvations are distinctly 
different as to kind, as well as respects 
their plan of operation. The salvation 
of the Church during this Gospel age 
—since Pentecost—means not only a 
deliverance from sin and death condi- 
tions to eternal life, but provides that 
the eternal life will be on the heavenly 
or spiritual plane and not on the 
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earthly or human plane of existence. 
Thus the Apostle declares that our “‘in- 
heritance is incorruptible and unde- 
filed and fadeth not away and is re- 
served in heaven for us, who are kept 
by the power of God through faith 
unto salvation.” (I Peter 1:4, 5.) Our 
Lord also told that in the resurrection 
we shall be like unto the angels. The 
Apostle also declares that at that time 
we shall be partakers of the divine 
nature and like our Lord and Re- 
deemer. 

The world’s salvation which will fol- 


low will be wholly different from 
this. It will not include a change 
from earthly to spirit nature. It will 


mean a rescue from sin and death to 
the earthly perfection of the original 
man, in the image and likeness of his 
Creator, and surrounded by every 
necessary blessing for his comfort. 
Human perfection and the Eden home 
were lost through disobedience to 
God. The Divine arrangement is that 
the merit of our Lord’s obedience unto 
death, when ultimately applied for 
mankind, shall fully cancel the death 
sentence upon him. More and better 
than this, God has promised that the 
same Sin-Offering shall seal a New 
Covenant between himself and man- 
kind. The blessings of that New 
Covenant arrangement will then im- 
mediately begin. The great Redeemer 
will thenceforth be the great Mediator 
of that New Covenant. The whole 
world of mankind will be fully under 
His supervision and government for 
their blessing, their correction in 
righteousness, their uplifting out-of 
sin and death conditions—back, back, 
back to all that was lost in Eden. All 
‘of this was the original design of the 
Great Creator. All of this will be out- 
worked through the Great Rede mer. 
Al!l of this was secured or suretied by 
His death, finished at Calvary.—Heb. 
Tau. 

St. Peter, pointing down to that glo- 
rious time of the world’s blessing, calls 
it “times of refreshing and times of 
restitution.” He tells us that all the 
holy prophets described the blessings 
of those restitution times—the thou- 
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sand years, the Millennium. (Acts 3: 
19-21.) When once we get the eyes of 
our understanding opened, we find the 
Apostle’s words thoroughly corrobo- 
rated by the Divine records, which de- 
scribe the wonderful blessings that are 
to come when the earth shall yield her 
increase. Then Paradise Lost shall be 
Paradise Regained. Then God will 
make his earthly footstool glorious. 
Then the blessing of the Lord shall 
make rich and He will add no sorrow 
therewith. Then streams shall break 
forth in the desert and the wilderness 
and solitary places shall be glad. But 
most glorious will be the change in hu- 
manity. The Lord promises to turn to 
the people a “pure message”— instead 
of the contradiction of creeds of hea- 
thenism and Churchianity. He prom- 
ises that Satan shall be bound for that 
thousand years, that he may deceive 
the nations no more. He promises 
that then all the “blinded eyes shall be 
opened and all the deaf ears shall be 
unstopped.”—Isaiah 35:5; II Cor. 4:4. 


Two Salvattons—One Savior. 


Both of these salvations, according 
to the Bible, result from the death of 
Jesus our Redeemer, who died in obe- 
dience to the Divine will, “Died, the 
Just for the unjust, that He might 
bring us to God.” (I Peter 3:18.) The 
Scriptures clearly show not only the 
two salvations, but also two parts of 
the Redeemer’s work, distinctly sepa- 
rating His work for the Church from 
His work for the world. In His death 
there was a Divine general provision 
for the sins of the whole world and a 
special provision for the sins of the 
Church. The two thoughts are fre- 
quently brought out in the Scriptures. 
One text distinctly declares, “He is the 
propitiation (satisfaction) for our sins 
(the Church’s sins), and not for ours 
only, but also for the sins of the whole 
world.” His death constituted the sat- 
isfaction price. The Redeemer ap- 
plied that merit for the Church’s sins, 
“for us,” long ago, eighteen centuries 
before we were born. Only when we 


became believers and entered into a 
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Covenant of sacrifice did we obtain 
our share in the merit of that great 
sacrifice. The world has not yet re- 
ceived its share of that promised 
blessing, but the operation of the Di- 
vine Plan is sure and will bring it to 
them “in due time,” as St. Paul de- 
clares.—I Tim. 2:6. 
_ The drawing and calling of the 
Church has not been along the lines of 
human perfection, for all are sinners 
and none righteous or perfect. And 
many of those drawn of the Lord were 
by nature much more fallen and de- 
praved than some who give no evi- 
dence of the work of grace in their 
hearts. The Lord’s calling and draw- 
ing seem to be along the lines of jus- 
tice, love of righteousness, faith, hu- 
mility and obedience. These quali- 
ties will all belong to the perfect man. 
But all have lost them in varying de- 
grees. Such as respond to the Lord’s 
call now are accepted as being in the 
right heart-attitude which, if they had 
perfect bodies, would constitute them 
perfect men. In other words, they 


have qualities of heart which, if 


brought to a knowledge of the Truth, 
would prove some of themsto be pure 
in heart and such as the Lord would 
desire should have eternal life and all 
of Elis favors. 


Terms of Salvation Differ. 


Of course, these different salvations 
imply different terms or conditions. 
God’s requirement of Adam, that he 
might continue to live forever and 
everlastingly enjoy Divine favor, his 
Eden Home, etc., was obedience to 
reasonable, just requirements. It was 
his violation of the Divine Law that 
brought upon him the sentence of 
death—‘“‘Dying thou shalt die”—with 
all that this has implied to him and 
his posterity of mental, moral and 
physical decline, weakness, death. The 
requirement of God for the world of 
mankind during the Millennial Age 
will simply be—obedience to God’s 
just, reasonable regulations, laws. 
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Whoever then will render obedience 
may with proportionate rapidity go 
up on the highway of holiness toward 
perfection at its end. Whoever re- 
fuses obedience to the extent of his 
ability will fail to make progress and 
ultimately die the Second Death, from 
which there will be no redemption 
and no resurrection. . 

Such obedience as will be required 
of mankind in the great Mediator’s 
Kingdom will include their co-opera- 
tion in the resistance of their own 
fallen weaknesses. It will include the 
exercise of patience and kindness 
towards their fellow-creatures, fellow- 
sufferers. The Divine Law of love to 
God with all the heart, mind, soul, 
strength, and for the neighbor as for 
one’s self, they must learn fully. As 
they will realize their own blemishes 
and strive to overcome them and ask, 
not the Father, but the ‘Mediator, for 
forgiveness, they will be obliged to 
follow the Divine rule of exercising 
towards others similar mercy and for- 
giveness to that which they desire for 
themselves. 

The conditions governing the salva- 
tion of the Church are wholly differ- 
ent from those which will appertain 
to the world. The Church is called out 
of the world under a Divine invitation 
to suffer with Christ in the present 
life and during this Gospel Age and 
then to reign with Christ during the 
Millennial Age, participating in His 
Mediatorial Kingdom for the blessing, 
uplifting, salvation of the world. It 
is not in vain, therefore, that our Lord 
and the Apostles, in setting forth the 
call of the Church, during this Age, 
specified particularly and frequently 
the necessity for all who would share 
in this salvation to participate with the 
Redeemer in His sacrificing, in “His 
death,” and consequently participate 
in “His resu, ection” and in His reign 
of glory. Hark to the words, “Be thou 
faithful unto death, and I will give 
thee a crown of life;” “To him that 
overcometh will I grant to sit with Me 
in My Throne.” 
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“The Judgment House,” by Gilbert 
Parker. 
The story-teller’s gifts of fascinating 
us by the illusion and the excitement 
of a smoothly flowing narrative is sel- 
dom so fully united with the novelist’s 
power of rounding the depths of char- 


_acter and of making not only people, 


but events, play lifelike parts, as in Sir 
Gilbert Parker’s new novel. Knowl- 
edge of men and motives, understand- 
ing of the deeper impulses and emo- 
tions, both are needed to vitalize such 
a drama of character and fatality as 
“The Judgment House,” and both are 
strongly manifested. Each person of 
the story has his charm, or interest, of 
manner, of point of view, of individual 
expression. All are lifelike with re- 
spect to the many little matters of 
speech and behavior through which 
the primary impression of reality is 
created. But in every case we feel 
that the underlying personality has 
greater strength and actuality than 
most of those which we are accus- 
tomed to meet, in books, or out of 
them. Ian Stafford, the diplomatist, 
engagingly human as he is, seems al- 
ways to have the solidity of character, 
the strength of purpose, necessary to 
a man concerned in world-affairs. In 


tthe course of the story we see him 


chiefly as a lover, as a man infatuated, 
disappointed, scornful, yielding again 
to passion, and at last achieving a dif- 
ficult self-conquest. But in all this we 
are convinced that we see the strug- 
gles of no common man, but a man of 
undeniably strong nature and able 
mind swept by fierce emotions, held 
firm by a control that grips like a vise, 
confronted by problems of terrifying 
complexity. In Jasmine Grenfel we 
recognize a personality greater than 
her conduct would imply. Sympathy 





follows her despite the lightness with 
which she discards Stafford for a new 
lover, Rudyard Byng, the South Afri- 
can millionaire. We feel so poign- 
antly the forces working upon her and 
within her that her faithlessness to- 
ward her husband, when she reasserts 
her power over Stafford, still fails. w 
ruin her in our estimation. Even the 
event that seems to condemn her past 
orgiveness—the discovery of a letter 
from the mere libertine, Adrian Fel- 
lowes, which seems to prove her un- 
faithful both to her husband and to 
her real lover—even this warms in- 
stead of chills our interest. What 
might be merely dramatized scandal 
becomes impressive tragedy. 

Published by Harper & Brothers, 
Franklin Square, New York. 





Books on Social Hygiene. 

The Century Company is to issue 
in the immediate future the notable 
series of books on the social evil pre- 
pared under the auspices of the Bu- 
reau of Social Hygiene, of which John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., is the chairman. 
The first book of the series, ““Commer- 
cialized Prostitution in New York 
City,” by George J. Kneeland, is now 
in press, and will appear shortly This 
will be followed in the early summer 
by “Prostitution in Western Europe,” 
by Abraham Flexner. Other books 
along the same lines will come later. 
In view of the widespread and some- 
times ill-considered discussion on the 
social evil now filling columns of the 
daily press, the value of really  in- 
forming and scientifically collected 
material on the subject can hardly be 
over-estimated. These books are said 


‘to be written in a simple narrative 


style, with valuable appendices of a 
statistical nature. . 








“The Gods are Athirst.” By Anatole 
France. Translation by Alfred 
Allinson. 

“The Gods are Athirst” is a picture 
and a study of the French Revolution 
written in the form of a novel. The 
hero is Evariste Gamelin, a young 
painter, who lives with his mother in 
a garret. He loves the citoyenne Elo- 
die, daughter of Jean Blaise, a dealer 
in prints and engravings. Evariste is 
a pure idealist, and yet he becomes 
one of the most cruel and relentless 
figures of the Revolutionary tribunal. 
Romance and history are closely 

@Woven.together in its pages, The en- 
tire nlot of the is built up around 
Spierre; the dominant figure is 
that of the terrible Maximilian. The 
author brings to life again the extra- 
ordinary Paris of the Terror. The 
book is issued in two styles: the oc- 
tavo size, uniform with the other 
works of Anatole France; and also in 
a popular 12mo edition. 
Published ky John Lane Co. 













“The Career of Dr. Weaver,” by Mrs. 
Henry Backus. 

A big and purposeful story inter- 
woven about the responsibilities and 
problems in the medical profession of 
the present day. Dr. Weaver, a noted 
specialist, and head of a private hos- 
pital, had allowed himself: to drift 
away from the standards of his youth 
in his desire for wealth and social and 
scientific prestige. When an expose 
of the methods employed by him in 
furthering his schemes for the glorify- 
ing of the name of “Weaver” in the 
medical world is threatened, it is frus- 
trated through the efforts of the fam- 
ous doctor’s younger brother, Dr. Jim. 
The story is powerful and compelling, 
even if it uncovers the problems and 
temptations of a physician’s career. 

. Perhaps the most important character, 
not even excepting Dr. Weaver and 
Dr. Jim, is “The Girl,” who plays such 
an important part in the lives of both 
men. ; 

Illustrated, -net $1.25; postpaid, 
$1.40. Published by L. C. Page & Co., 
53 Beacon street, Boston, Mass. 
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“The Life Story of J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan.” 

No book is more likely to satisfy 
the curiosity of the public regarding 
the great financier, patron of art, and 
philanthropist, who died recently, than 
this volume. So far as we know, this 
is the only biography of Mr. Morgan. 
It is his personal history—not a theory 
of Wall Street, nor an argument about 
the’ Money Power. The story of Mr. 
Morgan’s early life and business be- 
ginnings is followed by an accurate 
account of his immense achievements. 
The book is a study, too, of a person- 
ality of extraordinary power and sin- 
gular interest. The record of fact is 
enlivened by anecdote, personalia and 
first-hand “inside” information that 
will prove highly informing and at 
times equally diverting. Full attention 
is given to Mr. Morgan’s struggle with 
Jay Gould, to the new birth of rail- 
roads under his hand, to the gold con- 
troversy of 1895, to the creation of 
U. S. Steel, to the true story of the 
panic of 1907, and to many other mat- 
ters of hardly- less moment. 

Published by Sturgis & Walton, New 
York. Illustrated, $2.50 net. 





“An Outline History of China.” Part 
I: From the Earliest Times to the 
Manchu Conquest, A. D. 1644. 
By Herbert H. Gowen, F.R.G.S., 
Lecturer on Oriental History at 
the University of Washington. 

Nothing more is claimed for this 
book than its title implies. It is, in the 
strictest sense of the word, an ontline 
sketch. There are two reasons for pre- 
senting it to a public already deluged 

with works on China. First is the im- 

portance of the subject. “China’s new 

day” makes it extremely desirable to 
know something of her wonderful past, 
out of which the present has, in the 
main, sprung. Second, the early his- 
tory of China has been seriously neg- 
lected by English and American writ- 
ers, and there is no work in English 
which enables the student to grasp the 
singular continuity of China’s social 
and political life. It has been treated 
almost invariably from the point of 
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view of Foreign Relations, and a few 
pages have sufficed for the five mil- 
lenniums prior to the Manchu occupa- 
tion, while hundreds of pages have 
been used to discuss the foreign view 
of the events of the’past few decades. 
To make available a brief, proportion- 
ate and continuous narrative, calcu- 
lated to convey a clear idea of the 
trend of Chinese history during nearly 
five millenniums is, therefore, to fill a 
blank, and so to render a distinct ser- 
vice. This is what has been done in 
the present work. 

Illustrated; cloth; 8vo; $1.20 net; 
by mail, $1.30. Published by Sher- 
man, French & Co., Boston, Mass. 


“John Galsworthy and His New Story. 

; John Galsworthy’s latest work of fic- 
tion, to run nearly through the year, 
“The Dark Flower” (The Love-Life of 
a Man), Spring, Summer, Autumn, be- 
gins in the April Scribner’s. It is a 
story of sentiment, of ideals, written in 
a poetic vein, and with an intimate 
appeal to all mankind, to.all who have 
ever loved or known the influence of 
love. Readers will recall his play, 
“The Little Dream,” that appeared in 
the same magazine. “The search of 
the soul for the ideal was its theme; 
the scene, a peasant cottage among the 
Dolomites. A young peasant girl, 
Seelchen (Little Soul), longing for 
the world beyond the mountains, falls 
asleep, and learns from the visions and 
voices of her dream the true values of 
life.” Recently a little story, “Qual- 
ity,” that showed the author’s keen 
sympathy with and understanding of 
an old shoemaker who would not sac- 
rifice his work in the competition with 
machinery and hurry, attracted wide 
attention. 
: Mr. Galsworthy made his first wide 
impression in America by his very 
dramatic play of “Strife’—the strife 
between capital and labor—which 
showed him keenly*alive to the prob- 
lems of the day. , 

He shows his sympathy for the 
working classes more clearly than in 
either novels or plays in two volumes 
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of sketches and studies, “A Commen- ¢ 
tary” and “A Motley,” the first pub- 
lished in 1908, the other in 1910. The 
sketches composing “A Commentary 

were the “outcome of what a man must 
see if he keeps his eyes open in Lon- 
don,” says Galsworthy, and this re- 
mark, if the words ‘‘in London” be 
omitted, applies as well to “A Motley. 


The organization in Edinburgh of a 
Marden Club for, the discussion and 
propagation of Orison Swett Marden s 
philosophy and writings indicates the 
widespread attention which this in- 
spirational author’s works are attract- 
ing abroad. In_.Barcelona,- Spains, 
where the Marden-Bools Tave m2 
an unusually strong impression, a 
series of four public lectures has been 
arranged around some of the leading 
topics dealt with in them. Dr. Mar- 
den’s American publishers, the 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, recently 
received with an order from Oklahoma 
a letter saying, “The Marden Books 
have helped me more than any other 


book I have ever read except the 
Bible.” 


More Editions of “The Debt.” 

A second American edition is al- 
ready announced of William West- 
rupp’s South African story, “The 
Debt,” which was published in March 
by the Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 
This brilliant work has gone into its 
fourth edition in England. New print- 
ings have also been made of Katharine’ 
Lee Bates’ “America the Beautiful and 
Other Poems,” Oscar Kuhns’ “Swit- 
zerland,” McSpadden’s “Opera Synop- 
ses,” Sheldon Leavitt’s “Paths to the 
Heights,” and Jones’ “Life of Thomas 
A. Edison.” 


The Century Company has _ pub- 
lished Jack London’s latest book, “The 
Abysmal Brute.” It is a story of the 
prize-ring, in which the chief charac- 
ter, “the abysmal brute,” is a scholar 
as well as a bruiser—honest, clean, 
and, up to the moment of disillusion- 
ment, innocent of the crookedness of 
prize-ring methods. 
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